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ABSTRACT 

• This document* reports the results of an investigation 
of the educational ne^ds and interests of the Native American 
population in the jFraser Valley College service area. It includes' at 
profile of the attitudes and values of Native Americans, a 
demograpJvic overview of the local Stalo bands^^^a discussion of the 
educational and psychasociological needs of Native Americans, an 
.assessment ^of community interests and needs, and a description of 
possible strategies for implementing educational programs. The 
following recommendations are made: (1) an. inservice training course 
in contemporary Indian life should be provided for all colleg^e staffV 
(2) professional development credits should be given for staff 
involvement in community activities; (3) the college should sponsor' 
actiydties to bring the staff and community together in formal and 
informal settings; (U) a student orientation course in basic skills 
should be developed for Indians and non-In41ans; (5). the college 
should place more emphasis on Indian culture by --displaying Indian art 
work and by miking ^current Indian periodicals available to students; 
and (,6) regular meetings should be scheduled between college 
counselors and those working on the reserves as social workers • Basic 
information a^bout the local reserves, the Chilliwack Area Indian 
council, and ''the Coghaleetza Edacatj,^.aii:a?ljt=:s^«i^l^f^^ is' appended. 
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:' CONSULTANCY PERSONNEL 



The following/persons worked on the Coqualeetza/ 
Fraser Valley ColXecje Consultancy: 



Mary Lou AnfSrew 

<■ / 
/ 

Heather Commodore 
Joan Cranmer 
Vdvian Ferguson 
Val Friesen 

Gerald George 
Ron Grey 
Bob Hall 
Gary Karlsen 
Alec Lee 
Shirley Leon 
Mark Point 

David Wyatt 



(planning, reserve interviews 
statistics) 

(planning, statistics) 

(typing) 

(planning, statistics) 

(planning, interviews, report 
writing) 

(interviews, van trips) 

{ audio-visualsl 

(planning, data gathering) 

(audio-visuals, van trips) 

(report writing) 

(planning, statistics) 

(reserve interviews, report 
writing) 

(planning , audio- visuals , 
statistics, report writing) 



Coqualeetza Communicators (data gathering) 

Coqualeetza Board of Directors (planning) 
Coqualeetza Staff >\ (moral support )^- 



I. INTRODUCTION 



In tho t <j.sk force udy cn the feasibility of 
Fxar>&v Valley College, it was stated that "the College must 
make specific provision for tlie significant Native Indian 
Population of. the area ... The College's responsibility 
would be to ensure that the Indian people of the region wil 
perceive the College as a .major means of achieving their 
aspirations ... The needs of the Indian people must hey^ 
responded'' to as a distinct area of educational activity" — 
these needs bej.ng^ defined by the Indian people themselves^*^ - 

^-The task force also recommended that,/a field 
specialist be hired to investigate Indians '/rieeds"' and wishes 
in education. In April 1975, the College-'liirjed' Coqualeetza 
-Education Training Centre as field sp^ial^iTst. This report 
says some (but by no means all) of >ma;^-"^€here is to say about 
Indian needs and wishes in educatibri'^.'^ 

The Coqualeetza/Fra^r Valley College Consultancy 
has involved many pepple apd'^many gr(|ups of people/ both 
Indian and non-Indian, ^-rfd many activities. Attitudes and 
values, those predispositions which ^uide human relation- 
ships, are all impdrtant. A most imjiortant part of the 
consultancy ha^'been, then, those activities where people 
have gotten^o know one another, where others' attitudes and 
values h^<fe become known, and where rapport is slowly built, 
Becaus^ o£ this, we feel it is important not only to list our 
^ recommendations and the bases for them, but also to describe 
'■d^n some detail the activities and processes through which we 
gained the information on Which the recommendations are 
based. We fe^l that continuing the communication which 
resulted not only in these recommendations, but also in Ind- 
ian communities learning about the collegq and education 
possibilities land in college people le^arning to know Indian 
people and communities, is at least asi important, if not more 
impo^ant, tha;"i the specific recommend'pti-ons, courses, and 
progr^s. By noting some of the strong points and weaknesses 
of the csonsult^ricy activities we hope to contribute to on- 

going communication between Indian people and the college. 

•h 
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■ H'U'nust* it 1^: difficult to separate what we 
lonrnod f'rum h(iw we lent nod it, we will talk (ibc ut^ both at 
the satn(» t i.mo - about both the recommerxlRt ion^ and the 
activities and procoi^.scs which load to the ti. 

These roeommendations are not ,ru* aiit to be the ^ 
final (or even an interim) word on the rlel^Vu ion ships between « 
Indian people and the Fraser Valley Collipge. The re is a 
great variety in what Indian people do, V^^^lue, and feel about 
their own lives^ goals, and education^ dj'ol lege is relevant 
to some, irrelevant to others- many are unaware that the 
College could be relevant. Some of the conclusions and 
recommendations here are not ba.^e^d tn "hard data", but pri 
feeifings and tentatively stated hope.^ expressed by one or 
more 'people. Some recommendations cm. be implemented immed- 
iately, otherr^ will take much time and effort. 

The consultancy activities processes were 

planned by a comraittee of Coqualeet^a bourd and staff members, 
others from the Indian coromunity, and ^^^ma fjeople from Fraser 
Valley College who had also worked p.t Coqualeetza* The 
committee met every week in July and /\ugn.^jt, took part in 
consultancy activities, and reported to iVno Coqual^etza Board 
of Directors. Members of the committae were: , 

Mary Lou Andrew Coqualoot Board, Seabird 

Island Education Committee 

Wayne Bobb Coqualeetza Board 

Heather Commodore Fraser Valley College, Coquialr- 

eetaa B.ToS.D. ^ 

Vivian Ferguson Former Home-School Co-ordinator , 
I Agassis 

Val Friesen CoqualaO/taa staff ' 

Shirley Leon Coqualeetza staff 

David Wyatt. Fraser Valley College 

As various activities were planned and i'^?ok i^lace, other 

people dropped in on the meetings. Th^.^io. who worked in the' 

field in Indian communities reported to this committee as 

did those- who gathered stati^-^tical information. Many of the 

ideas and rocommendatipns inf this report emerged from 

conversations between members of this committee and between 

them and others. ^ 
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II, ATTITUDES AND FEELINGS 



A most important func|tion of this report, we feel, 
is to present a discussion of a^ttitudes which reflect the 
feelings of Indian people whom we have interviewed in respect 
of the role the College can pl^y in meeting the needs of 
Indian individuals and communifiies. 

How difficult it is /to speak of human beingsl 
Each is such a complex of atti'tudes and feeling^ and values 
that language serves poorly in its attempt to describe and 
communicate human essences. to speak of human groups and 
their subtle interactions is to submerge even more the truth 
about the individual in the giroup and to lose sight of the 
person, and that would serve /our purpose poorly • We wish to 
shout in the ear of the reader at every page: "But remember 
the individual person". We would like you to read on in 
this spirit. 

While it is impossible to- assure that all Indian 
people in the area would endorse. the composite picture 
(admittedly sketchy) which we present, ^e feel that it is a 
just presentation and can provide much jfood for thought and 
positive action-. 

We feel that we should mention that there were a 
number of circumstances which made our work difficult. 
During the summer people are busy and hard. to locate. Indian 
people have been "surveyed to death" ^nd feel that past 
results do not . j.ustify the spending of their time answering 
seemingly endless difficult questions which many people feel 
they neither have answers for, nor an adequate background to 
express valid opinions.. Some expressed the feeling that 
whatever they did say would be manipulated and used against 
their better interests or that the whole exercise was *jsimply 
tokenistic. 



There are at this time numerous issues of cri,tical 
importance to Indian people which drain their energies ((the 
recent funding crisis arising- out of the Union of B.C. 1 
Indian Chiefs decision to reject all government funding? 
the Land Claims issue; the problems with food fishing). 
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Additional me>^?tinqs and decisions simply add to the burden. 

Kdu/cational matters are seen as vital issues to 
some Indian I'oaderj^, and the response in face of the 
factors mentioned above was mostly very positive^, co-operative 
and, thoughtful. ^ 
■ . • 1 

Clearly Indian people will not be rushed into 
making the kinds of decisions which the College might require 
for long-range planning. Nor do we feel that pressure should 
be put on them to make such decisions until they feel ready 
to. A major role of the consultancy process has been to open 
the dialogue; it is our major recommendation that the dialogue 
be continued and purposefully so. 

i 

Our efforts to make significant contact with non- 
Status Indians in the area were largely unsuccessful, both 
because of the time of year and because the non-Status 
Association is attempting to re-organize at the present time. 
We feel that much of what is said in this report would hold 
true for non-Stat\us people too, although we realize that many 
of their experiences (since few live on reserves) will be 
markedly different. 

A most significant over-all impression is that, while 
holding various opinions on the relevance of B.C.*s educational 
systems f^nd the end goal of employment which is central to that 
system, many Indian people were even more 'concerned with the 
social processes and attitudes to which native people are 
exposed while at school and at work. 

There seems no doubt that most Indian people look 
upon schooling and skill training and working as desirable and 
want to be fully functioning, self-determining participants in 
virtually all aspects of what constitutes modern Canadian life, 

• i ' 

Like the vast majority of Canadian people, most 
Indians w(?nt jobs which will provide both an economic base and 
feelings of job satisfaction. j 

But having made this statement, it is also true to 
vsay that the 'economic base which is viewed as acceptable varies 
widely for Indians just as for non-Indians. Many Indians - 



probably proportionately a greater nun^er than among non- 
Indians - are satisfied with less. Rather than feeling that 
they must "keep up with the Joneses"/ many Indian people 
are simply content with "enough" as defined by each indiv- 
idual. Consequently, some prefer to work only towards 
specific short term goals - like buying a car - jand feel 
few of the pressures (of climing the job-status-jiollar ladder 
or of "making it") which tend to drive non-India]is (and 
growing numbers of Indians) to ulcer-ridden heights. 

Some Indians (and non-Indians) prefer a pattern of 
enough work to collect unemployment, or even just a welfare 
cheque. It is enough in their view. A common Canadian 
(and Indian) point of view derides "dependence t)n welfare". 
Those who have fe.w material _wants, and who consider the 
government cheque as small payment for what has been lost, 
rather think in tferms of "independence on welfare". 

• Indian people who prefer such life styles may tend 
to have little education, but may also include those who 
(like growing numbers of non-Indians) are well-educated, but 
have come to rel-ect the materialistic values of the dominant 
society and the loss of individual freedom which is the 
penalty exacted by "the system". Sucji people may well be 
interested in the College or Coqualeetza and other programs 
which offer training in leisure time pursuits, craft skills 
and courses -related to their Indian heritage.- They may also 
have no interest whatsoever. 

This may be an appropriate place to identify 
another major value difference between Indian people (espec- 
ially the older people) and whites (generally speaking) and 
that is the concept of wealth. Most of us define wealth jLn 
terms of material accumulation, social prestige, and the like. 
We are in awe of the rich and the powerful and often see them 
as models to aspire to. Traditional Stalo Indian values 
assigned more worth to personal qualities than to things. The 
person gained respect not so much by what he had as by what 
he did and was. The honoured person, rather than accumulating 
material, shared it, often to the point of. bankruptcy. Respect 
was earned through wise actions, not through. artificial social 
structuring. Many Indian people who are materially poor by 
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general standards, are rich in this other value sycstem. 

I 

As opposed to those who: loolc upon welfare and . 
unemployment insurance as a pie f erred economic base, there 
are many Indians (and non-Ind i ans ) who feel that having to 
take unemployment benefits or' "social assis5:ance" is humil- 
iating. If such people lack e?ducation or trade skills, and if, 
as often'-is, the case, they lack self-confidence, they 
probably fall into* the group, which suffeis the most econom- 
ically from racial discrimination. Faced with a large number 
of* employers' with stereotyped attitudes about lazy, 
unreliable Indians, these people with often excellent 
performance records 'f: jefiis'^d jobs primarily oecrausei of 
their race, and have^^cT^j^v reason to feel bitter and hostile. 
This is a prime targe t group for- vocational upg r ading or 
training , and such individuals-, need to be identified and 
encouraged to enrol in relevant' programs, especially those, 
^-f-tbe conf idence-'building type such as B.T^S.D., Job ^ 
Readiness^ acKl^Employment Opportunities for Women. \^ 

Finally., thero i s a: tliirfl "group" of Indians who 
prefer an economic base on a similar pattern to the majority 
of Canadians with job security^ cind steady income an4 "upward 
mobility". Jobs desired include those in the labour market,- ^ 
semi-skilled, skilled, para-professional, professional and 
self-employment. Training required is the grist of most 
colleges and vocation^l^schools , and includes retraining for 
those who want to change employment streams. Many people in 
this group have made^a conscious, and 'difficult choice to 
"opt-in", and for some the choice is a marginal one. Given ^ 
full acceptance by employers and fellow employees they will 
thrive. Given less, many in the marginal group' will with- 
draw, to the loss of all'. 

"Feelings of job satisfaction" is another phrase ^. 
with highly individualized interpretations. There are / 
increasing numbers of jobs for Indians working with their 
own people or j-obs relating to developments on their^ reserves 
which have a built-in appeal for many Indian people. Many / 
seek employment in fields which are related to traditional/ ' 
pursuits such as fishing or outdoor work in the woods. But 
job satisfaction is a very subjective and nebulous topic vsfhich. 
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while a major consideration for each of us and in career / 
planning, needs no further commentvhere , except that it is 
closely linked to life-style. / " • 

Certainly there are many (and probably most) who, 
feel that much has been lost with the virtual disappearance 
of a life--style which was more closely tied to, nature and 
in so many ways less complicated than today ' s complex 
modern life. Jobs of a seasonal nature are still preferred 
by many. And although there is often a sense of ^elplessness 
regarding the over-powering forces which increasingly draw 
Indian people pell-mell into full participati<)^}^^in the wider 
Canadian context, and a resignation to the probability of . 
'this process accelerating rather than decelerating, still 

there is qreat resistance to the idea of totaX absorption. 

■ . . ' ■ - / ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ / , 

The resurgenge m a wide variety 0f Indian art 
formis, a renewed interest in the Indian languages, the emer- 
gence of cultural centres such as Coquale^^tza, and the 
growth of spirit dancing ^nd the smokehouse movement give 
strong evidence of the strength of the determination of 
Indians to retain ^elements of their traditional" culture , 
and thereby re-establish a sense of Indian identity . 

So while it may be true that at the moment Indian 
people in this area generally tolerate the education and 
^,ecpnomic systems lend share some or/ many of their goals, 
theTe^lI^al^o cons that the systems are 

so insensitive^t6~'~th^4x_4ndividua[l needs and life-styles, 
but rather have of fered their^r'*as is^ or nothing" choice, 
with only the minutest glimmerihgs of awareness, despite an 
abysmal success rate, that the;te might be room for other 
approaches. Until educators T^ore completely understand the 
dynamics of modern Indian li^e and work with native people 
to adapt the system to acqommodate more compatibly .the needs 
of Indian people, the d>6p-out rate and feelings of alienation 
will not likely imprp^fe. This is equally true of governments, 
employers and Canadian society in general. 

Nor would it be fair to place the total burden 
for identifying the processes of change on Indian people. 
It must be a joint undertaking, and it won't be easy. 
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IIELPFUL ATTITUDES 



* , Indian podplo v/lio, have dropped out of school and 
many who have ^surv ived the system haver frequently cited 
■ the "altti^tude;:?" of^ ioachors and other studs^nts as^being 
■ ■ ' the most*" difficult part c^l: th^vir school lufe. Fef^linys 
of being breated > "difforfui^ " , of not being accepted, of 
i ' ' . notx being undorstCKxl ar^-^- i.mpl i^^d or explicitly stated, 

. Althouqh this ^iv>y-'1,>(^ t rue to a varyincf : extent for 

. " ' ail Indian, students, it 1.^ particvaarly true for those who 

. Gorae :^rom. dconomi^'ally poor^.aud particularly large families.- 

Kids -who would horuiaiiy ::xccC:p^- hand-me-down elothes and a 
■■ ' - piece of frfed bread and r-iurne fish for lunch often suffer ' • 
special torment.^ at school which di? gree^t damage • to their 
;1 ■ V _ confidence and ^' self-image , The child ot: poverty m^ho can find 
.'• , ~c9mforT~T:tf^4i^p^ of loving aad reassuring' parents i#^-a 

gianl step Tahe'ad of similar child who arr-ives home from, 
a hellish day at school only to be greet^-d by abuse and 
family chaos. ^^^.,The need- for . competent, courses in Effective 
' Parenting, Faiii^ly Life Education and Child Care^ can have ;a "^^ 
. real' impact, on ■''i^tTch ^situa t ions • : ^ ^ 

/ . ■ The College will have to -work with students whose 

■ • 'attitudes have be en f ormed during \early childhood^ 'and in ^ 
. public school.. Some of these attitudes are highly negative 
: • towards the educational insti tutions^ and. more Impcirtantly. 
. \ ' - are interpreted by the individual • in terms of . f e^l ings' of - 
. / incompetence, of lack of worth, and so on. Lifev Skills 
prbgrams and encouraging instructors can 'do mucn -to assist 
. "" such individuals to strengthen their resources, , , ' 

' ' . Some native students who have " survived, the school ' 

system, credit thoFO teachers and students who genuinely 
v.alued them as individuals as c contributing substantially 
to their success. We believe that -the College shwld- take 
steps which will assure that positive experiences will 

. ^..predominate . . \ . /\ 

- \: While it is, more difficult to deal with the attit- 

udes of non--Indian stndonbs' toward.s their-r native counter- 
..V . ' • parts, the Coliogo' nbed not overlook the opportunities which 
i it has to foster htMltlr/ attitudes amongst' all peoples. 

erIc : ^ " ' 13 
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.The CollecjG can , however , exert far greater control 
over the attitudes- of. its own personnel through a policy of 
selective hiring, Pfofessional Development , sensitization 
sessions and other means which will have the desirable rfesult 
of making Indian people feel more comfortable with College 
personnel . ^' 

. ■ ■ ■ . • ■ . 

The question of hew-' to esfal^lisli good rapport is 
the central . one. People who are jnost successful . in prQviding 
the .kind of relationships ^thac most .Indian people value are 
those who evidence a deep respect for the inherent- worth of 
every human being. They are slow to pass judgement, warm and 
friendly, patient and tolerant, and honest jand sincere with all 
human beings. They 'allow others to feel relaxed because they 
are relaxed themselves; they. allow others to trust because they 
are trusting; they are interested and concerned without being 
^curious, and superf icial; they smile readily- and invite friehd- 
ship.;.they are compassionate, empathetic, supportive, 
affectionate and reassuring. They listen well, and .are 
unhurried in their listening posture i Th^y let people know 
where i:;hey stand without being offensive qr apologetic. Such 
people realize that differences between human beings contribut€r- 
to the richness of human, relationships and .do not feel 
threatened by them. . They encourage' a person revel in his 
or Her uniqueness and they understand ^ the difference betwe^en 
healthy social control and mindless conformity. They ^value 
each individual human being deeply and communicate this 
fee;ling*Y Further, they have "internalized" the\se attitudes, 
rather" than trotting them out on "appropriate occasions". 



i .i -If it needs to be said, there certainly are factors 

which mitigate against the manifestation of these gopd things. 
The;!^ are, in general, those attitudes which are tme opposite 
of those listed in the preceding paragraphs - inspnsitivity, 
indi f f erence ;" B^^Brbear ing friendliness , impatienc^ / morbid 
curilp,sity and the like.- ^ 

/ c Itl is difficult to make . the point fordef^ully enough. 
It i^ the corporate College attitude - to Indian individuals 
which is most crucial. Indian people do not wai/it |to be treated 
as different or special. / 



The capacity^ of 'the Coi4eg.e personrpBlT to 



work . at a 
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levoi of human consciousness which" is liberate from economic, 
social, racial, sexist and mat;^r>ialistic labelling, condit- 
idning and stereo-typing aia^thV further capacity of College 
personnel to convey feelings of friendliness, acceptance, 
respect, supportiveness , sensitivity' and caring will deter- 
mind the quality of relationships it develops with all 
people it serves. . 

^ These , are- -the att:itude-a -whiich must form the frame- 
work for all oth^r activity 'if it' 'is 'the fostering of human 
growth. ..that education is concerned with. 

Indian-people, vary greatly in their willingness to 
discuss " things Indian " with no'n-lndian,s . .Generally 
spea34ik^.,''-tl3tekiri^^^^^^ .in-t;erc]aange take's^place only after a 
trust 'relation shipV has^-been established . This tak0: time 

Non-Indi4ns who truly are interested m further mg 
their knowledge abiut Indians . and in ^enriching their own 
lives by extending ''pYieir friendships across racial lines 
often defeat their own purposes by wanting these tilings to 
happen quickly or e\)ren immediately.,^^ ^ 

It is not enough simply to be well-intentioned.. 
And with all "that ' s been- said already, non-Indians need not ' 
be surprised if they find Indians fail ^to respond to their J 
preferred friendship". It tajsg„s- time- -^^^^ - _ ■ 

The number of. deep friendships between peoples , is 
a testament, however, to- the possibility of this happening. 

F4Dr the individual to ■ be trul^y^ apprecTiated in some 
depth, it is probably necessary to have some understanding 
of the factors which have molded him or her. How can one 
generalize about this massively complex process? ; Those who 
have not been a witness to the struggles of an individual 
through possible hardships and adversity of incredible dimen- 
sions cannot truly appreciate the often heroic achievements 
" of the person he encounters. - ■ , ■ 

•. Who- can gauge the profundity of 'the emotional 
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effect? Who can appreciate the feelings of loss, of bewild- 
erment, and of frustration of the individual who has suffered 
the subtle and not-so-subtle social exclusions , belittlements 
and indifferences not only of_^ authority figures, "institutions 
and peer groups, but perhaps also of hiis alienated parents 
and brothers and sisters? ^ 

, The statistics are there to prove that many Indiaji^- 

people do not survive the struggle, ■^^---''^ 

iSIor would it be fair to assujiie---that such struggles 
are restricted to Indian people alone ,^ or that every Indian 
has faced great adversity. We must caution again to consider 
the>..individual person and guard against stereotype, 

■ ' *V - 

Above all, let /it not be felt that Indians want 
pity (although some migh.t), v . - 

Rather, let us make these points: 

1) Modern Indian -culturje • is a continuum stretching from • 
those who (in theoryr-iive according to traditional 
'Indian values to those who (in theory) have completely 
'assimilated the values of the wider Canadian » Society 

(whatever those values are) ; and that the vast majority 
of people liv^ in the boil of conflicting ;value systems 
.somewhere in between and. in a rapidity of social change 
whie^ in itself Is bi|^ildering. 

2) The '.'resulting "identity crisis'* creates stress and 
-~-j:ipn£usi-on for many Indian people which, in turn, creates 

' ^ ' problems ■ for them. 'in making decisions and long-range^ 
plans. In order for such planning to occur the 
individual should have a healtKy^^ sense of identity and 
self-worth. Many have achieved this state, but ftiahy.have 
not. ... ' 

3) Additional stress comes from the of ten insensitive and 
dehumanizing attitudes conveyed by the dominant Canadian 
socie;l;y through systems^ institutions an<J individuals; ! 
such attitudes cause many Indian people to withdraw from 



participation within wider Can^c|ian society.'' 

Surely what has been said about ^..tHC necessity of 
'individual College personnel to establisiji good^ rapport 
with individual Indian people has application- to the 
corporate College and Indian communities. This inc^ludes the 
need for a per'iod of time for both groups to get to know one 
another. " 

If this report has an impact in -this respect alone, 
it will have accomplished:^- major gqal. , ~ 

So despite, the desirability ' from the . Colleg^' s 
point of view of this report giving a "blueprint for action" ' 
in respect- of training programs, services and proce^sses in 
order tp meet the needs of Indian individiials and commurLatie s , 
we believe that this should be an evolving process since . 
"readiness" is an essential factor for success, and that; 
Indian people will make their wishes known when they feel 
comfortable in doing so. For some, ^,the tiitie is now. Others 
will bide their time. , 

Much of value' h'^i7 however, been derived from the 
consultancy process, Dialogue has begun, and an openness and 
willingness expressed by both groups which is a most , 
encouraging beginning* People have started to^get to know'"^ 
one another, and have visited one another 'is territories. The 
^- importance, of this process continuing to happen cannot be 
over-stressed . It' must continue to be a purposeful process 
as well. 

.If the College is to serve Indian people well, it 
must continue to be receptive , patient and responsive, and 
recognize the important role that attitude plays in devel- ^ - 
.^ping sound working relationships. • 
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III. BASIC NEEDS - STATISTICS 

. , • • ■ o. ' " 

As. must be evident from the preceding section, 
much of what we have to say is not and cannot be based on 
"Statistical data. Attitudes and values cannot be easily 
quantified. flowever/ we did attempt to gather some basic 
st^tipticV/ regarding the Indian population in the area 
ser*\5ed by Frasar V:\lley Collegia. These data establish that 
therN^ is a definite need for college services and also 
indicate something about the nature of that need . 

Statistical information was gathered from the 
following sources: °the Department of Indian Affairs (Fraser 
Dist^rict), the Fraser V^-lley Schdpl Dist^cts, and from 
home-school coordinators and counsello^, . We also relied \ 
on two major statistics-based studied of British Columbia 
Indians, W.T. St anbury's Success Failure;^ Indians in 

Urban Society (University of British Cplurabia Press, 1975), 
and Hawthorn, Belshaw^ ari^ Jamieson ' s ^he Indians of British 
Columbia; A S ^: udy of Contemporary .'Social Adjustmetvt 
(University of. Toronto Press, 1958)>* We experienceti- some 
difficulties in gathering statistical data'* Even if we could 
have overcome the problems of the reluctance of Indiatns to 
be interviewed* and questiionnaired and the fact that late 
spring and summer are. the poorest time of the year for such 
work, we lacked the manpower to do. a camprehensive local 
survey* The da;ta wo gathered ^rom various agencies was, in 
many cases, inappropriate for our' study - it did not, refer to 
the"" specif ic, population in which we were in tare Sifted (for 

'example, the Department of Indian Affairs has much data on^ 
the Indiai;is of tho Fraser District, but ^:he district*' coincides 
neither with the college area nor the boundaries of the Stalo 

. peopl^). Nevertheless^ we did gather much useful data; that 
gathered by Mary Lou Andrew and^ Heather Commodore iii conjunc- 
tion with Vivian Ferguson and the other home-school cbordinators 
and counsellor's is especially relevant. 

" In twenty- fpur of the twenty-six Bands in the Fraser 
Valley College area the people are Stalo, The Stalo are the 
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the .jroup Cocuii Salish people who occupy the area along 
the Frwist'i River 1 rum its mouth to five miles above Yale. 
Other C^''a.:^t Scil i.sh people occupy tht3 North ' Vancouver - Squamish 
area and th^^ southern part of Vancouver Island, The two Bands . ^ 
above Yaif? .iio. part of the Lov;er Thompson group of the i 
Interior Sal ;!:^!. Both thcT Stale "and the Lower Thompson share 
a pattern of jK>pv^.l:^tion change that was . common throughout. 
British ColimtbLa (and North lUierica) after the coming of 
Europeans r'-:^ drastiC/ population decline ending in the first 
decades of -r-.tho, twentieth century followed by a rapid population 
rise. ^ (See >abie 1, page 17) In 1B79, the total population of 
the twenty- lour 'Stale bands in the collega area was 1433 (and 
this was^ftl^^ the smallpox epidemic in LS62, which is estimated 
to have rediu^^d the Indian population \ of British Columbia by 
one-third) ; irV- 1915, at its . loW: ebb, it was 1118. By 1951 it 
had.arown to by 1963 to 1947, and 1974 to 2425.^Table 1 

shows^ the populi\iLxon changes of the Bands in the college area. 



Thus the first basic fact about' the Indian population 
in the Fra.:^er Valley College area: it is a rapidly growing one^ 
From' 1962 to l/Hi, the Indian population of British Columbia 
grew an averac^e of about two per '-^f^nt per year; it would thus 
double i.n about thirty-five yoars. Only, in the last five years, 
has thc^ Indian birth rate dropped to less than tvyice that of 
British Columbia non--Indians . The rapidly growingv Indiah 
population moanri that the Ind ian' demand, fof^ services from 
Ftaser Vallev College will likely increase and continue. to' 
increase, if the college comes to be seen as a place where 
needs may be satisfied. While we have no statistics to offer/ 
as proof , we feel that more opportunities are ^becoming open to/ - 
Indians and that they are becoming aware of possibilities thai 
were unknown or unayailable in the past. We do know that the] 
drop-out rate, althbugh . still tragically high, is decreasing.! 
As'more Indians finish' Grade 12 and as others seek training tc 
match rising expectations, the demand for Eraser Valley COllejje 
services will grow." , ^ 

A second fact is also meaningful: the Indian popul- 
ation xjt a young one.. Of the people of British Columbia, 37.1 
per cent : are nineteen years d.£ age or younger; 17.7 per .cent 
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are under the age of 9 (as of 1971) • The corresponding figures 
for those living on-reserve are 57^.3 per cent and 29,5 per 
cent* In the Stalo Bands of the Frase^i^'Valley College-' area, 
39.6 per cent of the band members are under the age of 16 
(see Table 1, page 18). 'This fact, too, may mean that the 
deniand for'college services will.grow, Indians place a great 
value on education (no matter what their own school experiences 
have been) , and are depending more and more upon young educated 
band members for leadership. 

That there is a need for education that Fraser Valley 
College might fulfill is shown in a third way: the number of 
local Indian students aged 16 and over who have completed 
grades 10 - 12 in the last six years but have undertaken no 
further education, and by the number of, students who nave 
dropped out at the grade 9 level and below during the same 
period (and are thus candi(Jates for B.T.S.D. and upgrading). 
We were able to compile a list of 145 such students in 'the 
Chilliwack and Agassiz school districts (and are working on 
Jthe lists for other districts).' Of ^the 145, 37 have completed 
grade 12, .9 grade 11, 14 grade 10, 34 grade 9, 11 grade. 8, and 
26 less than grade 8. Fourteen others have some non-academic 
training (mostly B.T.S.D,).. - ' - 

Statistics thus establish that Fraser Valley College 
may fulfill a need in Indian education in the Upper Fraser- 
Valley. In the following sections of this, report on student 
and coitimunity needs, we discuss how needs and their solutions 
are perceived. -. 

There are three significant popuJLatipns of Indians 
in the college area whose wishes and needs are either not dealt: 
with in this report, or dealt with very little. The Indian 
population of Britj-sh Columbia is -becoming increasingly mobile; 
many are leaving- reserves to live elsewhere. In- a 'survey 
reported on by Stanbury, most Coast Salish Ihdians living off 
reserve left to take or seek jobs elsewhere (22.3% of those 
surveyed); because of the lack of housing * on-res^rve (24.1%) 
or becauVe they preferred life off reserve > (19. 6%) . Table 1 
shows the number of persons registered in Fraser Valley^College 
area Bands who live off reserve. Since it is generally 
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accepted that moves off reserve usually involve migration 
to urban centres, and sines the college area is close to 
Vancouver, it is likely that the majority of those who have 
left th^ area reserves are no.'longer in the college area. 
However, this is not to say that there are no registered 
Indians living of f-reserve in 'the college area; there are. 
It is very difficult to know how large this group is. Most 
probably come from the college area, but some do not. ' - 
Among those who do not come ; from the college area are a number 
of secondary school students from outside the Fraser Indian 
Affairs Distract who board with off-reserve families in this 
area. In the Chilliwack School District, for example,. 24 of 
52 registered Indian students in grades 8-12 arc frc^m 
outside "the Fraser District (in 1974-75). 

A second group of Indians i a those who are .non- 
Status Indians - those who are not listed on Department of 
Indiaft Affairs Band lists and" are thus not legally Indian. 
Because very few non-Status Indians live on-reserve, they 
are difficult to contact. , Some are menibers of the B.C. 
Association of Non-Status Indians. It is' generally assumed that 
the population of non-Status Indians in British Columbia is 
roughly equal to that o£ status Indians. The B.C. Association 
of Non-Status Indians estimates that . there . are non-Status 
■'Xhdiafis in the: Abbotsfdrd-Chilliwack-Hope area. We recommend 
t'hat the college establish contact with the local branches' of 
the B.C. -Association of Non-Status Indians, if possible. 

A third group of Indians not dealt with in this 
report are those in correctional institutions. .Since the 
proportion of natives/ in such institutions is higher than it 
is, in the population 'of Canada as a whole, this group is- not 
insignificant in numbers. The college task force report 
recommends that a fi'eld specialist be hired' to make recommen- 
dafions regarding the college ' S\ services, to .prison populations. 
We recommend- that ahy studies or planning undertaken take into 
consideration the rieeds and wishes of the native? people in 
institutions. / 3 
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POPUIiATI^ON FBASER ^ALLEY COLLEGE AREA BANDS 
. • . \ ■ 1879 - 1974 

\ - ' 

Band \l879 191^) 1951 1963 1974 

\. ' on res, off 



LancrlG V 


yo6 


36 


'^7 


77 


49 


16 


Mat scru i 


we 


36 


35 


38 


22 




Lakahahmen 


\52 


30 


72 


95 ■ 


35 


'62 


S uitia. s 


V2 


• 45 


57 


—^71 


73 


29 


Scowlitz 


4i 


... _ 3 5 


" 57 


106 


'■98 


57 


Chehalis 


13^ 


116 , 


194 


325 


322 


100 


Cliearn • 


95 


37 


85 


12 3 


" 80 


61 


Yale . : 


267 


75 


24 ". 


61 


32 


33 


Union Bar 


96 


, 69 


58' 


41 


8 


36 


Skwahlook 


48 


14 


27 


27 


8' 


37 


Oharail 


65 


46 


33 


46 


14 


31 


Peters 


45 


3^r 


. 36 . 


31 


22 


11 


Popkum 


18 


11 


6 


8 • 


8 


2 


Seabird Island 




121 


.^-212 


243 


251 


63 


Aitchelitz 


12 


5 


2 


6 


9 


1 


Kwaw-kwaw-a-pilt 


26 


20 


8, • 


8 


6 


2 


Squiala 


30 


/ 11 


13 


36' 


30 


25 


Skwah ^ • 


71 


■ 110 


" 129 


164 


112 


116 


Skulkayn 


34 


. 23 


38 


41 


39 


20 


Skway 


28 


N. 23 


30 


37 


3 


36 


Soowahlie 


51 


42 


81 


lib- 


72 


61 


Tzeachten 




47 ■ 


83 


106 


75 


34 


Yakweakwioose 


44 


26 


22 


31 


23 


9 


Spuzzum 




118 




42^ 


12 


29 


Boston Bar . 




119 




79 


56 


3.0 



Sources ; 

1) Dept. of Indian Affairs, B.G*. Region and Fraser East District 

2) British Columbia. Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Affair? for the Province of British Columbia (Victoria, 1916) 

3) Duff, Wilson. The Indian History of BritishvColumbia, Vol. 1 
(Victoria, 1964) 

4) Duff, Wilson.' The Upper Stalo Indians (Victoria, 1952); 
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TABLE 2 



AGE DISTRIBUTION- 
-STALO BANDS IN FRASER VALLEY COLLEGE -AREA 
as of DECEMBER 1974 



Source : 



Aqe 




Number 


1 - 


15 


962 


16 - 


20 


321 


21 


25 


259 


26 / 


30 


198 


31 - 


35 


171 


3^ - 


-AO 


115 


r- 


45 


102 


/46 - 


50 ■ 


68 


51.- 


55 


68 


56+ 




161 



2425 



Band Lists - Dept. of Indian Affairs 
Fraser East District 
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IV. STUDENT NEEDS 



In all the consultancy achivities, a -major topic 
of discussion was the leaf ning' process . What are the ideal ' 
conditions under which students learn? What things have to 
be looked out for outside the actual classroom or student- 
teacher relationship that hinder or contribute to it? Do 
Indian students have special needs in these areas? These 
arQ. topics, about which entire books h^v'e been written. We 
realize that. we cannot even attempt to- answer all the quest- 
ions in this area, nor can we even >i^;pport all the ideas and 
differences of opinion which were discussed in the 'consults 
ancy process. What we will^ do is say some, things- Jabout 
student backgrounds, the student-teacher relat ionsh^ip/ the 
role of counselloijs , and the college -in gerieral. ' 

There, were several activities which seemed to focus 
on the whole area of student needs. On Aiagust 1 , a v;orkshop\ 
at Cocpaleetza brought together the stude^it services staff of 
Fraser Valley College, Coqualeetza Board and staff members, 
and people working in the ; education* and social service fields 
at the reserve level, 'such as home-school coordinators, 
welfare aides, and counsellors* Those, participating were: 

Mary Lou Andrew 

Susan Brain 

Dave Birkett 
Ken Clement 
Erling Close 
Heather Commodore 
Vivian Ferguson 

Dorothy Francis 
• ' Glenda^ Francis 
.Geral4 George 
Bob Hall 
Margare.tha Hoek 



„ Coqualeetza Board) Seabird 
.Island Education Committee 
' Fraser Valley College Student 
Services 

F^V.C. Student, Services 
Home School Coordinator ^^^g^issiz 
F.V.C. Student Service 
F.V.C, , Coqualeetz^^..^T.S.D. 

(Former^ Home Sisllool ^Coordinal-or 
Agassiz " 

Welfare >ide, Seabird Island 
Chilliwack Area Indian Council 
^.'"^.0. Student Services 
Coqualeetza Staff" 
F.V.C. Student Services * . 
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Helen 

Caroline Lennig 
Shirley Lc^n 
Mark Poin( . 
Steven ,P,6int ■ 

Nancy Willinghanz 
David Wyatt 



Tzeachten Education Committee 
Canada Manpower Counsellor 
Coqualeetza Staff, F.A/.C. Cc^ncil' 
Coqualeetza Staff 
Home School Coordinator, 
Chilliwack Area Indian Council 
F.V.C. Student Services. 
F.V.C. 



The purposes of \|:he gathering were,, first, that ■ 
people might become better \cquairited '(and in particular that, 
the Fraser Valley College counsellors might get to know those 
performing related jobs on the reserves) and, second, that 
there might be a sharing of ideas regarding how the college 
and'others might best meet the educational needs of .Indians. 

After initial introductions\ the working members 
broke into three small groups so designed that those perform- 
ing different jobs could learn about one anothers work and 
also aboiit each, other as persons. Since different people had 
both different personal perspectives and ..different profess- 
ional roles, this wa^ a great success. Each, group focused on 
the educational process and the conditions contributing to 
its success or failure. In a summary session at the end of 
the workshop each group related to the others what they felt, 
were the most important points arising from the discussions. 

This type of planned gathering, where people of - 
differing backgrounds, Indian and non-Indian, meet and share 
idea^ can be very productive. We recommend that such 
meetings continue and that both -the college and Coqualeetza , 
'(and other agencies as well) act as sponsors. 

A second sort of" activity is that with no other focus" 
than having a good time and its "side effect" - getting to know 
mhers.^On August 6, a potlatch was put on by the Coqualeetza 
Elders to honor the Elders from Pentictpn" (who had hosted the 
Coqualeetza group earlier). "Others in attendance were the 
coqualeetza Board and staff, the Coqualeetza Opportunities for 
Youth Group, and Fraser Valley College .administration and- 
College' Council. The potlatch featured a meal of salmon. 
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potatoes, salad, and pie. After lunch there were welcoming 
songs and ..speeches, presentation of gifts, and a bone game. 
The CoqUaleet3> dance troup performed, and one of their 
dances - a Friendship Dance - brought all the people together 

. and symbalized the success of the ..event. Since personal ./ 
rela'tiohships are so important in the learning process, and -^'-V 

.♦since it is so important for Fraser Valley College staff to 
develop informal relationships with Indian people, we . 
strongly recommend that there continue to be planned informal 
events for Native .communities and Fraser Valley College 
staff (such as the "fun day" at Seabird Island on August 28). 
College;. staff should also be encouraged to drop in at public 
events such as ball games, Indian Days, Coqualeetza events, ^ ' 
and the like. ' ,/ 

These formal and informal, publii and private 
sessions have much to.;^^.ell us,;about personal relationships, 
the ..backgrounds q.f Indian people (including students') , •the 
student-teacher relationship, and effective counselling*- 
Although- some of these things have been stated before (although 
differently) in Section I of thi^ report, they are so basic 
that they are wqrth repeating he'ire. They apply /whether courses 
are held on-reserve, or off. - / 

- ■ / " 

_ We feel that it is' important that thje relationship 

between College staff, and Indian students be cine which recog- 

ni2;es Indians primarily as persons. If one views Indian 

•students only pr primarily as Indians,, he is /apt to make the 

Indian person feel he^ is being singled out fc^r special\treat- 

,ment and attention because ^he is Indian. Itjalso leads to 

the reliance oh one of the common Indian steireotypes (e.g. 

that Indians are silent, that they are all seeped in ancient 

myths and knowlecjge, "or that they are debilitated by poverty 

and :social problems) . We feel,^ as stated above, that the 

personal relationship comes first. If it is developed, it 

prevents special treatment and sidesteps the stereotypes. 

i 

However, .we also realize that 'the College staff 
cannot wisely ignore the backgrounds of Indian students, and.^ 
th^t if personal relationships come f irst, ' knowledge of a 
student * s background can bfe an aid to the educatidnal process. 
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.TUnong the many things that could be mentioned, two things 
will be mentioned here - .Indian community life, and the 
importance of individuals initiative and self-reliance. , 

In the. past, although' Indian communities were 
never isolated from one another, there was a tendency for 
one's life to centre on his iipmediate family and kin/ His x 
community, and his land. Kin and * community members v?orked ' 
together, and were self-govjsrning. Religious- ceremonies - ' 
helped hold the community together. v 

. . / ■ \:iT<>d^ , pei^Xe . work outside, t^e reserve with people ^ 
from outside J, are govfern^d' by Provincial and Federal^ laws 
and agencies ^^an*d have riad religion brought in from outside. 
However, the reserves are still places where ea,ch person Is 
related to many others ar(# where everyone knows each other 
qi;ite well. Each person lis part of a ^^ry'personal and 
dynamic .web p£ social re]/at ionships . This means that although 
life has ^changed dramatically from what it was before the 
coining^ipf' Europeans, the/ reserve is still a place where a 
sense^-^^ community is gr'eater than it is in "white" cities. 
P^afeities are especially^ important, and tRe histories of many 
reserves can be written in terms of. the relationships within 
and between families. /An unstated assumption of reserve 
life is that no,^matter whaft one's life be come s,;^ he is expected 
to remain a part of, or return to, his family and community; 
his loyalty is expected to remain there. This is in contrast 
to white middle-class; life, where children are' taught almost 
from birth that, they will someday "leave the neSt" and 
probably establish themselves apart from their families and 
places of birth. 

This emphasis .on family and community is not neces- ' ' 
.sarily the^ result of Indian people^ colisciously (or unconsciously) 
valuing community and family life; but follows/naturally from,, 
the fact of living on the reserve. Non-rlndian life, in;- 
contrast*, is lived' among strangers. Family and commtii^ity are 
among the strengths of Indian life. ' ^ 

A second difference between Indian and non-Indian 



life is the emphasis placed on individual initiative and self- 
■ reliance in Native communities. ^ Indian children „ probably - 
have , more control over their own lives than^do ribn-Indian 
children of the same ag^e. At all ages, Indians are reluctant • 
to force their, views on one another, and to control another's 
actions. _ > c 

These differences have important .implications for 
College education and educators. First, they mean that the 
College experience, which has ;often^been criticized for 
being one in which middle cla^s birds are trained to Is^ve 
the nest, can be an alienating experience for Indian students. 
They often' talk about the experience of returning to th^ 
reserve after .,a year or two of College and of the dif f i^culties 
they encounter." j 

Today there is a growing desire among Indian 
students for education that will not be alienating. In the 
past, many left the reserves for a college education in the 
city; today many are seeking and finding the same opportun- 
ities closer to home. But this does not mean that college ■ 
education is an easy path for Indian students to find'and 
follow. ' ' 

Many Indian students, are both lacking in -knowledge , 
of college and wl\at it means, and unsure of its value, 
whether or not they have information about it. * In order to 
counteract this alienation and unsureness, the College must 
attempt certain things . It has a natural advantage over, the 
.city institutions in that Indian students can live at home, 
and still attend classes^ which city students cannot do, 
„ Classes and programs held on. the reserves ar^ also valuable. 
But the college must do more than this. The reserve i* in its 
emphasis on family and community, is a place of personal 
relationships. College staff members must attempt to become 
part of the web of social relationships at a personal level; 
they must approach and become part of the Native communities, 
not rely on Native community members approaching and becoming 
part o'f them. 

As regards the student-teacher relationshi;p, Indian 
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students often respond .best to learning situations which: 
Gorabine one-to-one relationships (instead ,of. performing 
I before a class of strangers) with personal warmth and "active 
demand ingne s s . As Judith Kleinfeld says of successful 
i:eachers 'of Native high school students: 

"In contrast to most other, teachers, who 
plunged immediately into academi'c work, these ; 
teachers spend a substantial amount of time at 
the beginning of the year e'stablishing positive 
interpersonal relationships, not only between- 
'teacher ,^nd students, .but^ also within the 

V student group /. . Only after 'rapport had been 

established did these teachers become demanding ... 
Thus village students did not interpret the . 
teacher's demandingness . as bossiness, to which 
Indian and Eskimo students, accustomed to . 
egalitarian relationships,, are very sensitive, -. 
Rather, they interpreted the teacher's demand- 
ingness as one more facet of his personal 
"^"^ concern for them. To produce., a high level of. 

academic work then becomes their reciprocal ^-^^ 
obligation in the personal relationship 

\ . ( Effective Teachers of Indian and Eskimo High 

School Students , 1974) 

^ We realize that the College has a difficult role 
to play, that it is difficult to walk^ the thin line between^ ^ 
over-emphasizing a student's Indian background and ignoring 
it, between developing good socral relationsjiips and .being 
resented as an intruder or a do-gooder We realize that 
students a^lso walk a thin line between becoming alienated 
and gaining desirable skills* Because we realize these 
things, we have several practical recoTprnendations for the 
College and its staff. - . 

First , we recommend that the College (and/or Coqu- 
aleetza)^ sponsor sessions in which staff members learn 
basic information on contemporary Indian li'fe; this course 
should also have a significant liuman relations and sensitiz- 
ation component. Hopefully, it can convplement courses on- • 
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reserve, and at Coqualeetza where Indians gain knowledge 
...and sensitivity. We think that this cour,se for College staff 

could bBc., part of a professional development program offered 
'>by, Coqualeetza and credited by the College, and that the 
College 1 should hire a full-time Human . Relations Trainer t^o 
develop and present appropriate courses. This person should 
also^be made available .to^ Coqualeetza , the Mission Friendship 
Centre, and the Bands. 

'^ Second , we feel ,that the College should investigate 
the possibility of giving professional development credits 
for staff ^involvement ,ia formal and informal Indian community 
activities. We feel that a guide-book listing the skilJLs and 
* interests the faculty have as professionals and as hobbyists 
could be an aid; it could allow the Indiati communities to 
choose desired skills. and help prevent the College staff from 
feeling like • do-gooder.s. Possible are^s of staff involvement 
on-reserve and at Coqualeetza include tutoring, counselling, 
and work at the Coqualeetza Resources Centre. 

Third, we recommend that Coqualeetza and the College 
; jointly investigate and sponsor activities which bring 
together College staff and Jndian community members in formal 
and informal settings. 

Fourth , we recommend that the Colleg;e investigate 
th^ feasibility of a student orientation course which would 
emphasize those skills that many students lack study .skills, 
speed reading, scheduling, etc. This could be combined with 
basic information on College courses and the various academic 
and vocational fields. It could also havfe a human relations 
' component which could help sensitize students and staff. 
This course could be for both Indians and non-Indians. 

Fif th ^ we ' recommend' that the College "Indian-ize " 
the decor of its tenjporary and permanent facilities by util- 
izing Indian art - and artists. Coqualeetza^ could re:cQmmend 
'^artists to do this woxk. The College^ Resources Centre 
should have, materials on Indian life (including currant Indian 
periodicals) available... We are undecided as to the value" of 
Indian clubs or Student Unions. They are probably most useful 
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where Indian stiudeni.s do not live nt home while attending 
cpllcgc,. oAt any rate, it appears from an examination of 
such clubs at Malaspina College and the . University of Via- 
toria, that they are apt to be unrsuccessf ul if sponso/ed 
or initiated by the College administration or staff Whether 
or not they exist should be left to the students, ^^^e rec- . 
ommend that the College discuses with Coqualeetza the 
advisability of informal lecture or movie -series ''focussing i 
on native life. ^ - . 

Sixth , we recommend that Coqualeetza, the College, 
and other agencies investigate the pros and cons of regular 
meetings between counsellors and others working^ on-reserve 
in the social service area. These meetings could., be at 
Coqualeetza, or could rotate from-" institution to institution 
and from^reserve to reserve. " 

Counsellors should be aware of Indian students'; 
needs in the counselling area. They should have specific . 
information.. on College programs and should disclose- all 
information, not just, the positive features. Indian stuclents 
are increasingly wary of counselling that does not allow' free 
choice - ^that means being "counselled into" a program of; the 
counsellor's choice. Counsellors should know the varioU|S 
avenues of student funding - Department of Indian Affaiijs 
(the Department has a set pf guidelines covering funding of 
students inacademic and vocational programs, and it has 
agreed to sponsor students in leisure time courses see 
Appendix I), Manpower, and Department of Human Resources. 
The Indian Education Resources Centre has a list of; bursaries 
available to Indian students. 



Vv i ,COMMUNlTY NEEDS 

.y \ ' — •■ — 



As was pointed out above, there is no one "Indian 
Community" in th.e area served by tRe Fraser Valley College. 
There, are twenty-six Bands, each with one or more reserves; 
there are persons living off-reserve, statics and non-status, 
from the College area and from outside it. People differ 
in their opinions of the desirability and usefulness of 
education. Nevertheless, we ' are able, through the consult- 
ancy activities, to say something about community educational 
needs and their implementation. 

" Coffsurtancy Activities . 



We vused a variety of means in our assessment q£ 
community needs. 

During the Winter and Spring of 1975, a group of 
"Communicators" worked' for Cogualeetza on a Local Initiatives ' 
Project. Their job was to visit reserves to talk to people 
about Coqualeetza," its programs and resources, and how it 
could^ fulfill peoples' needs and wishes.^ In April and May 
the Communicators gathered basic information on the twenty-- 
four Stalo -Bands in the College^ area. This information . 
(Band population,, location, local government, activities, 
social services, and^ facilities) is in Appendix 2. Other 
basic information is summarized below. The Coramunicatbrs 
also passed :^iOut a questionnaire which was to determine interest 
in programs and courses which Coqualeetza (and the College) 
might offer. About 140 people filled in the^ questionnaire. 

During August and September a Van from Coqualeetza 
visited a number of reserves. It contained* printed and audio- 
visual information on Coqualeetza and its programs, the 
College and its programs, and on the Coqualeetza-Coljege 
B.T.S.D. co^rse. On each' trip Coqualeetza and College 
personnel were available to answer questions and discuss 
programs* in July, Mary Lou Arjdrew and Gerald George approached 
the Band Chiefs and Councils for permission for the Van reserve 
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visit'^. Thoy tL^kr-d the Chiefs and councillors what 

information fir ; i ru: the College they had, and what they 
' - wi-'hqd try havo^ _ ' . ^. 

The- Bands were again visited by Mark Point, In 
Augiist, Mark went to all Banda from Langley to Boston Bar* 
He. intorvi^nvMci Chiefs/ Councillors, and Band employees, and 
determiHod what pr^ jocts' - especially in th^ areas of educ- 
ation, octui^'iniG ievolopr(ient , and community development — l%ad 
Been and wore qoimr on* 

A third' important part of the asses,.sij|ent of 
communjlv nof^ilp wV-re tlve many disdi*:^; is.iiS amongst members • 
of the. Consul :;an(7y Cormitt-ee^^frKi ^1^^ them ^^nd pthers. " 

• - ■ . • ' ^- ^^^-^ _ ' 

B. B a B ii I In foi rma t ion . 

<^ {" 

Twentjt^tG?ur of the twenty-'riix Bands in tlie College 
area are la^rhe Fraser East Department, of Indian Affairs 
District. ^XTl'ie romaining Bands, SpuzzAim and Boston Bar, are 
in the Thompson River District. The offices of the Fraser 
East District are in ^Vancouver; tho^se ofe..the Thompson River 
District, formerly in; Kamloops, hav^ recently been closed. 

At the District Of f ices , programs at the Band "and 
District I'^.^vel are approved and funds allotted. Superint- 
endents oversee the program" areas - ed^ication, ec^&nomic dev- 
elopment, social services, local government , technical 
^services, cind finance and administration. Within the f 
education area, the post-school section deals wit}h college 
and university programs {includ,ing vocational, uj^grading, 
--adult education, and leisure/palrt time). ^ ? 

The larger Bands in Fraser East district administer 
their owia educational, social service, and other programs. 
Fourteen of the smaller Bands make up the Chilliwack Area 
Indian Council, and administer programs and offer social 
and educational services jointly. Appendix 2 gives basic 
informaticvi on each of the twcXnty-six Bands in the College 
area, Api^enclxK 3 describes thb Chilliwack Area Indian . 
Council, and the work performed by each of its staff members. 
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In the College area, leaders-hip in Indian 
education i.^ provided by Band Education Committees, Coqual- 
eetza Education Training Centre, and the Mission Indian 
Friendship Centre. . - 

y - vTwo Bands, Seabird IslaVid and Chehalis, have 
Education committees. The. Chill iwack Area Indian Council 
has just be^un to form its -Ediicatibn Committee. These 
Committees meet at least monthly to discuss educational 
matters and to meet with. school officials/ home school co- ■ 
ordinators, and the like. 

Coqualeet2;a Education. Tv,. in. l ,y Centte^ serves 
twenty-four Bands in the Frasor V; i-c i>i3t.rict/ and twelve- 
other Bands throughout the Proviiic-. Appendix .5 «gives a 
-brief history of Coqualeetza and dvs ibes its staff, 
facilities, and 'present and planned nv-ograms.. The Mission 
Indian Friendship Centre is one of number of Indian Friend 
ship Centres in the province which • >f fer reqreat ion 
facilities and counselling service :,/' Its programs are 
described in Appendix 4. Both Cocfr.aleetza and the Indian__- 
Friendship Centre have worked with tbe College in the past, 
and will probably continue to do Jjx" the future. 

Within the' District then are committees which 
deal with matters other than education, and meet' from time 
to time as the' need arises. The most important, and active 
is the Food Fishing Committee. 

There are two major Indian political organizations 
in the province - the Union of B.C.; Indian Chief s , and the 
B.C. AS:^ociation of Non-Status Indians. The Union of B^C. 
Indian Chiefs consists of the Chiefs of the 188 Indian Bands 
in the province. its Chiefs' Council included bne represen- 
tative from each, of fifteen geographically defined districts 
in the province. The twenty- four Stalo Bands in • the College 
area are ..represented by William Mussell Jr. on the Chiefs* 
Council, • while Spuzzum and Boston Bar, and the other Thomp- 
son River District Bands, are represented by Forrest Walkem, 
of Spences Bridge. Within the Praser East District Council, 
a district council includes all tho Chiefs in the district. 
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Its execu/tive mernbers are William Mussell Jr. (chairman). 
Jack MusZell, Mary Lou Andrew, Ed Kelly Jrl , and Wayne 
xBobb;'^ The E.G. Association of Non-Status Indians consists 
of all Tlon-Status Indians in the province who join through 
communi/ty branches (locals) of the organization. In the ^ 
College^ area, there are locals at Hope, Chilliwack, Mission- 
Abbot s/ford, and Langley-Surrey. 

/' In the past, both ,tlie Union of B.C. 
and the E.G. Association of non-Status In^Li^s have sponsored 
prcmrams in community development, ^communication, and 
education. At present, however^ these programs, and many at 
the'^ community level, are not operating and their future is in 
dopbt as a result of a political decision reached by^ the 
o>x/ganization3 in April and May. In April, the Union ;*of 
Chiefs elected, to reject all government fundus earmarked for 
Indians (thus/ in effect, discontinuing its programs) and- 
/called for the shutdown of the , Department \)f Indian Affairs 
/in the 'province. Since Bands and individuals supporting the 
/ Union movement were also to reject fund^, the move has created 

/ uncertainty among Bands ^nd individuals as to the future 

direction of, programs begun in the past and possibilities for 
the future. Certain Bands have chosen not to fallow the 
Union's lead and have continued to accept funds (the Union 
has stated that ^Bands may do so 'if they wish>7 individuals ^ 
are also free to. decide whether -ofe; not they would- accept;; -; 

' welfare and Manpower training mone^ and funds from other gov- 
ernmental agencies. ^ V: 

In May, the B.C. Association of non-Status . Indians 
decided to support the Union decision, to rej^ect government 
funds, and to join the Union in an all-Indian movement 
devoted to the settlement of land claims. ' 

C. ' Community Needs . 

' Prom consultancy activities it is clear that the 
Indian communities have wishes and needs in the area of- 
^nformation and communication as well as specific program 
interests.;- " . 




Whej^^^th'S'lBands wore visitt^d prior to the van 
, ail expressed interest: in ,Fra.ser Valley College 
programs, and desired more information. It was eviderrt 
that the College must make clear the various sorts of programs 
available to Band members, whcit Vocations the programs are 
preparation for, eligibility for programs, and. student 
funding. To many people "college" means programs designed 
only for those with a >Grade 12 education. The College has 
a role to play in making it widely known that there are 
programs available to everyone. The distinction between 
academic, career, and leisure time programs is not widely 
known; accordingly. Bands are unclear how various programs 
may be sponsored and who college contact people are, and 
potential students are unclear as to what programs may be 
available on-reserve. 

As a solution to these information problems, the 
van, trips are a step in the right direction. Although some 
of the visits so far planned were cancelled, and others 
were poorly- attended, the feeling of the Consultancy Com- 
mittee and others^ is that they should continue. It will 
take some time for the word to spread that the College can 
be of use and that the vans' therefore contain relevant 
information aa^ well as outgoing and interested College/ 
Coqualeetza representatives. One trip to each, reserve is 
just a start. The Bands are interested in regular visits 
by College representatives; although the Student "Services 
branch of the College would seem the proper people to visit 
the reserves, it might be v;iseful to have other staff visit 
as^ well, so that Band members might come to' know them and 
vice versa. - . • 

We recommend that more audio-visual materials 
describing specific courses '^(especially vocational and acad- 
emic onesy be prepared. These media packages could do much 
to acquaint people with the possibilities available. The 
co-operation between the College and Coqualeetza - in the area 
of audio-visual production should continue.^. 

We recommend that the Bands (of f ices / and Chiefs), 
the Chilliwack Area Indian Council, education commit;tees, >non- 
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status locals, Coqualeetza, , and the Mission Indian Friend- 
ship centre, be put on the mailing list for College inform- 
ational mailings, joh postings, and College Council minutes. 

\ The consultancy was able to identify . five general . 

areas of course interest on the reserves and at Coqualeetza ,-: 
and the Mission Indian Friendship Centre. These areas are 
inter-related as the following description will show: 

1) Traditional Life and Loc al History. 

'interest 'in programs and courses having to do with . ■ 
traditional" life and local history is generally high. This 
interest has been fostered by the .development of Coqualeetza 
'and the MissioalnSian Friendship Centre. Thp results of the 
CoinmuHicators; questionnaire showed that most .interest _ was 
expressed in cul-tural research into traditional' life, m the 
Halkomelem language, and in fcraditional crafts; for example-, 
basketry, carving,, wekving, and drum making. Although the 
questionnaire results may have been skewed by €he fact that - 
many of them were filled in by thos^e attending Coqualeetza 
functions, the questionnaire was not the only indication of 
the high interest in this area. Both Coqualeetza and the- • 
Friendship' centre are planning a nurrtoer of leisure, time courses 
in this subject> area, and we recommend that they continue 
to work with the College in co-sponsoring such courses. 

The area of local history is one that fits not only 
into the leisure time segment of col.lege programs, but also 
into the academic sector. At present there is one course 
scheduled which, deals with. Indian life, "Indians of British 
Columbia", an anthropology course. As this course is a general 
survey course and as such deals only briefly with the history 
and culture of any one locale, we recommend that the College 
investigate the possibility of complementary courses focus- 
sing on local Stalo history and culture, and using local 
resource people. 

2 ) • Recent Indian History and Issues . 
■ Complementing the first area is an inter^est i^ 
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recent Indian history and issues such as land claims, legal 
and historical aspects of fishing and hunting , right's , the. 
Indian Act, the organization and 'working of ^the Department, 
of Indian Affairs, and local control of Indian education. 
It has been suggested that a leisure time course, either on . 
one reserve,^ rotating from reserve to- reserve, or at 
Coqualeetza, could be planned and could involve a number of 
Indian and non-Jndian experts in these issues^. Coqualeetza 
could co-ordinate such a courne-. 

3) Developing Personal Skills , 

A third area of interest is that of developing 
personal skills. A high level of interest was shown in 
developing skills like reading, spelling^ vocabulary, and 
letter writing. Many people are interested in. the life 
skills - sensitivity raising - human relaifions area. Some 
talked about specific courses such-as I'ifdi skills, counsel- 
ling, and effective parenting, while others know that they 
are interested in this general area pf personal, development 
and might be interested in a course dealing with it. ^Here 
again, -a flexible course rotating from reserve to .reserve • 
might be in order. ' - 

The personal, skills area is related to that of 
contemporary Indian affairs and issues. A few Band leaders 
expressed interest in courses thpt could help them to be 
better Band leaders and that could aid Band members in 
carrying out their responsibilities ahd duties. as Band members 
Both the development of personal skills and knowledge of 
contemporary' issues could help in t^iese directions. One 
suggestion was that a course rotating from reserve to res- 
erve be established that could deal with both the inform- 
ational and the personal skills part of being an effective 
Band member or leader. This program could involve resource 
people, discussion groups, movies, guest speakers, and the 
like. It could be co-ordinated jointly by the College and 
Coqualeetza. 

The non-Indian public could also benefit from 
information about contemporary Indian^ affairs arid increased 
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noiu;i't IvLt / perfT-onal relat'ionr. . Wo muTgost thai the 
Colluqo Ir.ok ip.i o a course^ lecture sorios, open forums^ 
or the liko - an Indian . awareness pr^x?gram'* - focussing on 
the issues and v;ii h a human relations 'N^omponent designed . 
to incre^l^e per:;c;nal sensitivity. As aXleinur.o time course 
thir-; could •ittrr.f^l a wide r.an(|e of peopl)?. It might also ' ^ 
beoome an ncademii" offering complementing , the? ''Indians of 
B.C." surv'v rr^ur^ie and Uie suggested courses-' on Stale 
hirjtor}. An Advisory Coirnnittoe could oversea the develop- 
ment of the course. ' ' ' , 

, The area of personal skills development also 

.relates to College's couji^-^elling and information shar-^ 

ing functions. Surh things ^a^-^ employment opportunities 
for women, life skills, and educational and vocational 
counselling may be the subject of specif ic., courses , but can 
also be handl^ci in other ways by the Student Services 

' Department of the CoTIege. 

4) Vocatio nal and Task Skills , 

Many people desire^ training which will allow the'm " 
to ^TOt a different job or to become better at the job they 
iKv.v have. Again/ this area of interest cannot- be completely 
separated frbm other^^. Personal skills are also vocsrbiona.l . 
.skills. The B.T^S.D. Level III course offered at Coqual- 
^^etza ha.s been very successful and is one of the/ best known 
college courses at the villages. This course offers upgrad- 
ing to Grade 10, focuses 'on pergonal skills development, and 
contains voca^tional training information ■ and counselling. 
Other courses frequently mentioned are Beef 'Cattle Raising,^ 
Small Bu3ine.^s Management, and secretarial, training. "Except 
for these three courses, there was no one vocation orv 
vr)cational course . mentioned much more than any other. 

PeoDle on-reserve are interes-ted in a wide variety 
cf occ\ipat:ioni:, an the lack of interest in any one is 
probably -because people are unaware of it as a possibility 
, 0'>nsidr'r 'hemselver^ to lack the background necessary " to ■•^ 
- '.nter the i. raining. HopefullA/, the ' College ' s. information 
p/ngrain and eeinir-ve 1 ling work* ean combine with upgrading and 
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personal deveJLppment \for tbose who need it) to increase 
vocational, ^p-pporturi'ities for. Band members. In general, 
there is little need for special vocatioilal courses 
designed only for Indians although some courses may work 
better if they are offered on reserve ot at Coqualeetza 
than if they are offered at the College campjas. The 
Collegfe, the Bands/ Manpower and D. I^A*"^ Counsellors , and 
Coqualeetza should continue to direct Band members to 
regular vocational courses and to jnake informatioi^i known 
about course possibilities^. ' • 

While the vocational needs pf Indian people are 
generally the same as those of ' tTi^l^agft-Indian public, there 
are a few needs which are specif ic ""'^t^;; Indian communities. 
None (or almost none) of the persons worl^'ing as home- 
schQol coordinators, welfare aides or Band managers have 
had any relevant training. We recommend that the College 
investigate -the possibility of incorporating training for 
thos6 working in Indian communiti^es into the. Human Services ■ 
Technology progiram. The first y6ar of the program could ^ 
serve those working on reserve as it serves others in the 
program; the second year could be tailored to suit the various 
Bahd service jobs. As many of those performing human 
service jobs for Indian people may be non-Indians trained 
in the\ Human Services Technology program, we recommend' that 
this pnogram contain a component giving basic information - 
about-vj;\^dian life and the human relations skills w^ich wiXl 
make one a success in working with Indian .pjeople . ' 

\ We -found ^pme interest ii> 'skills such as boat 
building and repair^' Small motor rej>air/ and net mending .and 
making. 'ij'hese and o.ther such skills, which are hot the 
basis f or ' W full time jobyrbut which may be useful^ to Band 
merr±>ers, d6;>uld be the subjects of on-reserve (rotating) 
leisu'ire .time courses , pb^ssibly offered in conjunction with 
Coqualeetza\ 

5) \ Recreation , - ' 

■ \; 

Indian people are interested ,in a wide variety of 
recreational j^rograms. Crafts, Indian cooking, sewing, and 
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knitting were. Wntiohed in-'our ^ "Soccer was 

the most;. popWlar\ of several sports mentioned,— and coaching 
clihiqs travelling from reserve- to reserve at night or on 
hvyqBken^^ many people. Again, the co-oper- 

ation in recreation program development should continue' to 
grow as more information about possibilities reaches Band ' 
members. 



D. 



Implement at ion . . 



'In the past year, the^ College has participated in 
programs at Coqualeetza, the Mission Indian J'rienciship 
Centre, and the Seabird Island and Chehalis R^serVes. These 
College-^community partnerships qan serve as model's for other 
Bands and organizations wishing - courses, program^, or 
information. ^ ^ 

- Coqpaleetza has worked directly with/ the College 
administration, especially the Dean of Instruction and the 
director of Career Programs in offering various programs: 

^^^."^ — ^' • ' 

- At Seabird Island and Chehalis, ^there exist 

Education Committees who. have established k good working 
relationship with Mrs. Valerie Edmondspn^t the Agassiz 

■ college officfe. Since these - two Bands ai/e also served by a 

/shared Home-^School Coordinator, good.^ coimunication eixj^sts ^ 
and' condition^ are excellent for train^ig. programs to flour- 
ish. Good facilities for training are/present on. both 
reserves. - Sfiecif ic courses-'have been/identified and are in 
various stages of being implemented. / A very positive sign 
is that last springe's course, in Health Care and Home Manage- 
ment has led ta a request for a follow-up course in personal 

"growth. 

A third Education^ Committee i,s being established 
- a"t the Chilliwack Area Indian Council which serves 14 . Bands 
in the District. The Area Council Bands ar.^ also served by 
two Home-School Coordinators. Bandi which are aligned with- 
the Area Council shoiald be encourag^id to^plan and negotiate 
courses to be taught on-reserve thrdugh A3?ea Council 
personnel working with' the appropriate College people. 
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-in qonortil .then, we recommend that existing 
Collf^yo and cormnunity mechanisms be utilized wherever 
possible in planning programs or courses for Indian Bands 
or . organizations. ..Bands the Area CounciL> Coqualeetza, 
the Mission Indian Friendship Centre, non-Status locals, 
and other Indian groups should work ^directly with the ^ 
College in making course requests. The College staff member 
irivolyed would normally Ib^ a Community Education' Director 
or programmer, although otiKer College staff might be called 
in in specific instances. The College and the Community 
group or Band working together would- decide if there are 
enough - interested students to warrant holdingj a class on . . 
one reserve (or through one organization) . W,e recommend that 
six students be accepted as. the minimum for a'n evening or 
vyeekend course. For full time courses, the minimum might 
be different, since courses involving student allowances 
would have to conform with Canada Ma,npower, Department of 
Indian Affairs, or other funding --agencie s ' criteria. If 
there are too few students to. warrant a course being, held 
at one place, the possi)5ility of a joint or rotating course 
should be investigated. '(In this regard, we suggest that 
course content be as modular as possible. . This not only.' 
allocs for flexibility in rotating and sharing courses, but 
also, as the Seabird Island and Chehalis experience's '^show,- 
one , content module can ''lead to an entirely new course). 

It may be necessary on occasion to strike a .com- 
mittee to advise on curriculum development, selection of 
i^nstructors , or on other matters relating ' to College programs 
designed to meet requests from Indian communities. For each 
occasion we recommend that one person be appointed to the • • 
Committee by: . . 

. the three Education Committees in the area 
<- - Coqualeetza " 
- the non-Status locals 

.-^ the Mission Indian Friendship Centre. 

. Co-ordination of committee affairs could be- another 
Coqualeetza responsibility. 



Although the ideal is for each Band, organization,, 
and the Area Council to work directly with the College, we 
realize th^t some further co-ordination is necessary. Many 
of the Bands in the College area are neither big enough to 
deal directly with the College nor are they part of the Area 
Council. * Sin-ce' these Bands are^ small, they would probably 
have only one or two 'candidates for any course, and,; would 
thus have to co-operate with other Bands having similar 
needs. Some co-ordination is needed, then, if the necessary 
training ;is to become a reality. 

.....There are other reasons for a co-ordinating body^ 
One such reason concerns the distrdbutioii of information. 
While the stu^Jent services and publicity departments yfof .the 
College, in theory, cap make all needed information avail- 
able to Indian Bands and groups, an Indian co-ordinating^ 
group., in fact would be better' able to 'facilitate the spread 
*.of that information: . An Indian co-ordinating body might 
"also be useful in making relevant information known to the 
Co.llege, Developments in the. policies anci^ programs of . 
government agencies can be, of direct or indirect importance 
to College programs. ^ An Indian co-ordinating body might be 
in a better position to learn about and^'assess these devel- 
opments than the College itself. There are new trends in 
Indian education which are just beginning to have an impact 
in the College area. . Local control of Indian education has 
not yet become a reality for most groups, although it i^sh^ 
policy endorsed by both the Department of Indian Affairs/''" and 
the National Indian Brotherhood. Native Studies Programs' 
are being', investigated by B .C . universities* as B.C. is one 
of the few provinces which does not have such programs at 
the university leveL. Coqualeetza, through the Consultancy, 
has gathered information on programs^ ^or na-tiv^s in 30 - 40 
colleges and universities throughout North. America. Groups 
such as TRANDS, in Saskatchewan, are, deye^.lopirtg;coimnunity 
and- economic development programs and looking for places to 
test programs and develop further programs. An' Indian 'co- 
ordinatijig body would also be knowledgeable about th'e 
intangibles and subtleties involved in local community and 
economic - development and could play a middle man rble^ - 
between the'Band developme^it projects-^ where skills are needed. 
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and the College, where, skills or skills training might be 
available. 

Shared ,4nd rotating courses can take advantage of 
the geographical/ clustering of some Bands in the College 
area. In the following listing of four, clusters, those 
Bands with poss^ible classroom facilities are underlined: 



Northwest 

Seabird Island 
Chehalis 
Sciowlitz 
Lakahahmen 



Southwest 

Lang lev 

Matsqui- 

Sumas 



Central 


''East 


Cheam 


Yale 


Popkum 


Union Bar 


Skulkayn 


Peters 


Yakweakwioose 


Ohamil 


Tzeachten 


Katz (Hope Band) 


Soowahlie 


Ruby Creek 


Skway 


Spuzzum 


Skwah 


Boston Bar 


Squiala 


5 


Kwaw-kwaw-^ 




a-pilt 




Aitchelitz 




Coaualeetza 





/ An Indian co-ordinating body could also organize 
and prQ\yide services to the^ College staff and general public, 
thus creating greater awareness about Indian issues, (land' 
claims, legal issuaa.,_jietc. ) and past and present-day Indian 

life, ■ - .■ 

We believe that the co-ordinating function could 
best be performed by Coqualeetza and recommend that the 
College purchase their services for this job. Coqualeetza 
has already established good communication with the College 
and at virtually the door-to-door level in Indian communities. 
Coqualeetza belongs to the Bands in this area. It has 
credibility - those who would complain that an Indian 
co-ordinator on the College staff rejpresents a first step 
towards a Department of Indian Affairs within the College 
would not object to Coqualeetza performing the same job. 
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If . the College purchases the CG-^ordinating^ 
service from Coqualeotza, we recommend that there be- a review 
of the service after one year's time. If an outside eval- 
uation shows the service to have been made obsolete by 
increased communication between the College isind Indian Bands 
and organizations, or if the service has been inadequate/, 
other arrangements can be made, * ^ ^ 

In siammary, then, we? recommend that the present 
ties between the College and the Bands and Indian groups be 
strengthened and that the College hire Coqualeetza to 
perform a co-ordinating job. We would encourage close 
working ties between the College, Indian communities, Cogual--* 
eetza, and other Indian organizations, and see much to be 
gained by all if each becomes thoroughly familiar with the 
capabilities, processes, and personnel of the others. 
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VI. TOP-LEVEL RELATIONSHIPS 



Three very successful activities, in the consult- 
ancy process were the. trips o£ D;r. Blake, Fraser Valley 
College Principal, to meetings of the Seab'ird Island and 
"Chehalrs -Education Conunittees and the . Chilliwack Area 
Indian Council. Prom all reports, these meetings did a 
good deal to acquaint th^ Chiefs and Education Committee 
members with the College and to impress, upon them that the 
College, is not aloof - that both its administration and its 
courses and programs were available to ' them and relevant to 
their needs and wishes; We recommend that commi^nication 
(including personal visits) between College administrators 
and Chiefs,, Councillors, and Education' ^Tommittees continue. 
The Band Councils 'and Education Committees are extremely 
important in Band affairs. Virtually no program in ,;• 
education or community development proceeds without the^ 
approval of the Committees and/or the Band Councils.,--., 

Communication between the College and Coqualeetza 
and the Mission Indian Friendship Centre has also begun, it 
should be extended to the B.C'^A.N.S. I. locals. Affiliation 
between the College and Coqualeetza was mentioned in the.. 
Task Force Report on the feasibility of Erase?- Valley 
College : ' ' ' 

... the aspirations of the Indian people of tHe v 
Fraser..District to develop -an autonomous culturai 
and educational centre for the Indian pe6pll 
should be supported and encouraged by the Valley' ' 
College. The Task Force views the clevelopment 
of such a companion and possibly affiliate^ 
institution as working to tfte~benef i-t of .all, arid 
. supports the concept of' co-operative use of comp- 
lementary resources such as faculty members, - 
physical .facilities, and curriculum development. 

We recommend that the College administration ana/or 
College Council , meet with the Coqualeetza Board "of 'Directors 
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to discuss affiliation. ,/ ■ .. ° 

We feel that continuing top-level communication , 
will serve Indians better than a permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee to the College. As we have noted above, ad hoc 
committees should be struck where necessary. We also feel 
that the whole subject of program funding is also best 
dealt with by on-going communication, rather than, by any 
guidelines we might offer hero. The ma'in sources of . 
funds for Indian Bands and organizations are the Depart- 
ment of .Indian Affairs, the Secretary of State, and the • 
B.C. First Citizens' Fund. Programs on and off-reserve 
are also sponsored by Canada Manpower and by the B.C. 
Department -of Human Resources and other departments. In 
the past, some programs have been sponsored or aided by 
the union of B.C. Indian Chiefs and the B.C. Association 
of non-Status Indians.' Because funding programs are m 
a constant state of flux, we 6ould do no more here than 
list the current programs and -contact people . These might 
be different a year, (or a few months) from now. We feel, 
that the College should work through Coqualeetza ,. the 
Bands, and the Indian organizations to ■ invest igate funding 
possibilities when and if ±hey are' needed. A final word 
.on funding: as much as possible, programs and courses for 
Indians or dealing with Indian life should be funded in 
the same- way other such courses or programs are funded. 
They shotted not be based on short-tetm special grants f rom , 
the Department of Indian Affairs or, other agencies. When 
programs are begun, have been in operation, and when eval- 
uation shows them to be worthwhile they should become part, 
of the permanent core of Fraser Valley College programs, 
and be funded as such. , ' 

The publicity department of Fraser Valley College 
should also be in touch with Band and organization leaders 
and administrations. Too often Indian successes m var.ious 
programs' are publicized when non-Indian progress in the same 
programs .would not be. Although we realize the good inten- 
tions behind such publicity, it is to be avoided as a 
subtle form of reverse- stereotyping. Press releases and 
publicity pictures should be cleared with the appropriate 
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Indian- group before release. 



'Another level of these relationships should be 
explored as part of the on-going co-operation between 
the College, Coqualeetza , and Bands and Indian organizations. 
This is the area of inter-College ^o-operation . in programs 
for and about Indians. At worst, programs at various 
institutions-may compete with -one anot.harT;, at besj: they 
may waste manpower. There-are programs fc>r Home-School 
Co-ordinators. at Vancouver Community College and Malaspina 
College; native teacher training exists qit the University 
of British Columbia' 'and Simon ,Fra^er University. We 
recommend that Praser Valley College take the lead in 
fostering communication between institutions with programs 
for and about Indians. This cotild be another of the 
services provided by Coqualeetza in its role as co-ordinator. 
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APPENDIX 2 



BAND INFORMATION 



The following basic information about the 
reiserves and their Chiefs and Councillors, 
facilities,- and social services, was 
collected by the Coqualeetza Communicators 
in their visits to each Band. 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves" 
Total acreage ■- [_ 

Location of Reserve 

Number, of families 
Total population 

Chief: 

Councillor : 

Councillor : 

Resource people: 

J" 

\ 

Band Administration: 



Matsqui 
4 

1037 acres- 

5 miles west of Abbotsford 

6 on reserve 

52 (on 22, off 30) 



Merle Julian, 
31991 Harris Road, 
Matsqui, B.C. VOX ISO 

Joan Julian, 
31727 Harris Road, 
Matsqui, B.C. VOX ISO 

Irene McKay, 

R.R. #1,- Harris Road, 

Matsqui, B.C. VOX ISO 



Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fras^r Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vanqouver, B. C." 
Tel. 666-3X51 

Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Box 253, 

Vender Crossing, B.C. 
Tel. ' 858-3384 
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Name of Band 



Sumas 



Nuniber of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location- of Reserve 

Number of families 
Total population 



557 acres 

4 ...miles east of Abbots ford 
■20 

,102 (73 on, 29. off) 



Chief: 



Lester Ned, 

37206 Atkinson Road, 

R.R... #4, 

Abbots ford, B.C. V2S 4N4 



Councillor : . 



A.R. Silver, 

Sumas Mountain Road, 

R.R. #4,- 

Abbots ford, B.C. V2S 4N4 



Councillor : 



Hugh W. Kelly, 
Indian River Road, 
R.R. #4, 

Abbots ford, B.C. ^ V2s'4N4 



Resource people; 



Department <Sf Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, \ 
#400 - 115 5 Robson Street,^ 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Tel.* 666-3151 



Band Administration: 



Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Box. 253, ' 
Vedder "crossing, B. C . 
Tel. 858-3384 • 
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N.^me of Band 



Langley 



Number of reserves 
Total acreage . 



6 reserves 
1274 ' acres.^ 



Location of reserve 

Number of families 
Total population 



1 mile- to Fort Langley 
65 (49 on, l6 off) 



Chief: 



Councillor: 



Councillor: 



Alfred Joe Gabriel, 
Box 117, 

Fort Langley, B.C. 

•Elrjier Thomas, 
Box. 207, 

Fort Langley, B.C. 

George T. Antone, 
Box 411, 

Fort Langley, B.C. 



Band Manager: 



Alfred Joe Gabriel, 
Address above . 
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Name of Band 



Che am >: 



Number of reserves 
Total acreage 



2 reserves 
1171 acres 



Location of reserve 



/ 



1 mile east of Rosedale 



Number of families 
Total- population 



14 

141 (80 on, 61 off) 



Chief: 



Sam Douglas, 
Box 136 r 
Rosedale, B. C, 



Councillor; 



Mr. Arthur Alex, 
Rosedale, B.C. 



Councillor: 



Sydney Douglas, 
Rosedale, B. C. 



Trailing course facilities: 



Resource people: 



Cheam Community Hall 
65' X 60' 

Propane heated ^, 

1 men's and 1 ladies'' washrooms 

10 tables 

200 chairs 

Kitchen with electric range and 
fridge 

Department of Indian.'"' Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Tel. 666-3151 



Band Adijiinis.tratiori :• 



Chill iwack Area Indian Council, 
Box 253, 

Vedder Crossing, B.C. 
Tel. 858-3384. / 
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Name of Band 



Popkum 



Niiniber of > reserves 
Total acreage 

Location of reserve 

Number of families 
Total population 



1 reserve 
341 acres 

2- miles to Rosedale 



10 (8 on, 2 off) 



Chief: 
'Councillor: 

Training course facilities j 
Resource people : 



Band Administration: 



James Murphy, 
Box 2, R,R, #1, 
Rosedale, B.C. 

Urs. Verna Murphy 

Cheam Community Hall 

\' 

department of Indian Affairs, 
^raser Indian District, 
#^400 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
T^l. 666-3151 

Chilliwack Area Indian Council 
. Box\ 253, 

Vedaer Crossing, B.C. 
^T!q1\ 858-3384 
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,Nam^ -of Band / - 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage • . 

Location of reserve 

Number of famjilies 
Total population, 

Chief: ' . 

•' ■ 0 " 

• " / 

/ 

CoXincillor: ^ / 



Councillor: 



Councillor: 



Band Manager: 



Secretary: 

Education Committee: 
Resource people: 



Home School Co-ordinator : 



Chehalis ' . . 

r 2 reserves 
1466 acres ^ ' ' " 

18^ miles to' Agassiz ^cw - 

* ■ . ' *" ■.■ 

. .41' 

J 422^ (322 on, 100 off) ./^ ' 

Bill Williams^ 
Box 61, 

Harrison Mills/- B.C. 

Norman Francis, 
Harrison. Mills, ':B.C. 

Mrs. Virginia Peters, 
^Harrison Mills, B. C. 

Fleming Point, 

Lake Errock, Bv C, - 

Mrs,. Laura Williams, 
Box 61, 

Harrison Mills, B.C, '^ 

Mrs. Virginia Peters, 
Harrison Mills,. B,C.'^ 

Mrs. Laura Williams, Chairman 
Mrs. Vir^ginia Peters, Secreta 

. Department, of Indian^ Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver^ B.C. . 
•Tel: 666-3151 . . - > . * 

Mrs, Vivian Ferguson, 
Agassiz, B.C. 
Tel. 7 )6-2225 



Regional District Nurse; 



Human Resources: 



Mrs. ■ M. Inglis, 
ChilliWack, B.C. 
Tel. 792-0214- 



\ 



Miss Lorna Koyanagis., 
Human Resources Cen^tre, 
Mission City, B. C. 
Tel. 8-26-6237 



L.I. P. 



Lynn "-Watney, ; 
7th Floor, 549 Howe 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Tel. 682-8731 



Training facilities: 



Recreational facilities : 
^ equipment 



Chehalis Community Hajll 
40' X 6.0' |/ 
Propane heated 

2 men' s and 2 ladies ' washrooms 
24 tables 
100 chairs 

Badminton 

Volley Ball 

Floor Hd-ckey 
^a^sketball 
Tool 

Soccer' 

2 so,ccer fields 



Cultural : 



60' X 100' longhouse 



Youth Group: 



Sports Activities; 



Recreational Leadership "graining 
Soccer leagues - giirls Sc^boys teams 
O.F.Y. - program in siammer - 

Soccer - Lad|-es an^ Mens Teams 
Canoe Club'r Ladi^s'^'^nd Mens crews 
Ladies exercise/'ciub ^ \, 
Children's ac^ivi/ties 
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Name of Band 



Seabird Island 



Number of res^ves 
Total acreaq^ 

Location £)f reserve^. 

Number/of families 
Total/ population 

Chaef: 



Councillor: 

Councillor: 
Councillor: 
Band Administration: 

Band Manager: 
Education" Committee: 

Rqsource people: 



Home School. Co-ordinators 



1 reser.ve 
4331 acres 

2% miles from Agassiz 

51 ' - 

314 (251 on, 6-3 offr 

Archie Charles, 
Box 500, ^ V 
Agassiz^ B.C. VOM lAO ' 
Tel.- 796-9257 • 

Wayne Bobb, 
•Box 320, 

Agassiz, B^^C. ' VOM lAO . 

Harold Peters, * \ 
Agassiz, B. C. VOM lAO 

Henry Pettis Sr. , 
Agassiz, .3. C. VOM lAO 

Seabird Island Band, 
Box 5D0, 

Aga s s iz , B.C. VOM lAO 

'Archie Charles 

Mary Lou Andrew, a/Chairman 
Christine Pettis, "Secretary 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, - 
Vancouver B.C. 
"Tel. 666-3151 ' 

Mrs. Vivian Ferguson, 
Agassiz , B.C. 
Tel.. 796^^2225 
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Regional District NCiifse: 



Mrs. M. Inglis, 
Chill iwack, B.e ; 
Tel. 792-0214 



Human Resources: 



Doug St. Axnault, 
Human Resources Centre, 
Chi 1 1 iwack , B .C . 
Tel. 795-7223 



L.I. P. 



Lynn Watney,,. 

7th Floor/ 549 Howe St., 

Vancouver, ,'B.C. 

Tel^ 682-8731 



.^Training facilities : 



Seabird Community Hall, 

40' X .100' ' . 

Oil Furnace 

1 men's and 1 ladies' washrooms 

32 /tables 

150 chairs 

1- electric fridge ^ 

1 electric range 



Recreation facilities : 



Gymnastics equipment* mats^ horses 
Softball equipment 
Soccer equipment - 2 fields 
Bingo - weekly 
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Name of Band 

Number- of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location of reserve 



Number of families: 
Total population 

Cfiief: 



Councillors ; 



Soowahlie - . 

1 reserve 
1132 acres 

Approximately six mileg south of 
ChilliwQck bordering on Cultij^s 
Lake J 



. 146 (85 onj 61 of-f ) 

Earl ComiTiodore, 
Box 130, 
' Cultus Lake, B,C. 

Mrs. Mary Kelly ; 
Walter John 



Adult Education Committee: Active 
The Band is responsible for its own administration 
^Economic Deyole^pment : 



Sports Committee; 



Gravel Pit (Band owned) 
Army rents a" portion of Band-owned 
land: ' . 

Yes, Canoe 'Club active. 
15. children in soccer club. 



Council looks after hoOsing, education, etc. Church Comniittee 
meets every three months. Council meets when called. Band 
me'ln|Ders participate in Brownies. Study classes held in Cultus 
after school, once a week. 
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.Name of Banfl 

Number of reserves 
Totgl acreage 

Location of Reserve 



Population 



Lakahahmen 

.'J 

13 reserves 
1104 acres 

10 miles east of Mission City 
on the nortK shore of the Eraser 
River 

136 (30 on, 106 off) 



Chief: 



Liz Thompson, 
Lake Errock, B. C. 



Coun'billors: 



Resource people 



Linda Johnson 
Susan Lewis 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Rob3on Street, 

Vancouver, B.C. ^ 

Tel. 666-3151 



Thi3 Band deals directly with the Department of Indian Affairs 
on all matters. -. The members have expressed concern about the ^ 
lack, of a Home School Co-ordinator. 

The Band plans to develop a small portion of the reserve? 
training in Small Business Management was re.quested. ^ | 
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Name of- Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Population 

Location of reserve 



Scowl itz. . ' 

6 

4 r^serves^. 
533 acres 

155 (98 on, 57 off) 

17 miles east of Mission City on 
the north side of the Eraser River 



Name of Chief: 



Councillor : 



Councillor; 



John Pennier Hall, 
Box 62., 

Harrison Mills, B. C, 

Reggie ..Phillips, 
Harrison Mills, B. C, 

Clarence Pennier, 
Box 101, 

Harrison Mills, B.C, 



Resource people: 



l)epartment of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser ^Indian Di-^trict, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street^, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
^Tel. 666-3151 



This Band does not h$ive the services of" a Home School 
Co-ordinatbr . . The children from this Band and the Lakahahmen 
Band ''attend school in the Mission School District. 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 



Population: 



Kwaw-kwaw-a.ripilt 

1 reserve 
147 acres / 

1 mile northwest of Chilliwack 
on Ashwell Road 

,8 (6 on, /2 off) 



Chief : 



David \at Joe, 
Box 156, 

ChilliWack, B. C. 



Resource people: 



Band Administration j 



Department of Indian Affairs, 
Frasfer Indian District, 
#400 - -1155 Robson Street,* 
Vancouver, B. C.^ < 
TeV. 666-3151 

/ 

cWilliwack Area Indian Council, 
B9ix 253, 

Viedder Crossing, B. G. 
-^el. 858-3384 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location ' 
Population: 
Chief: 
Councillor: 

Respurce people: 

"■,> 

Band Administration: 



Skway ' . 

1 reserve 
528 acres 

pn the short of theFraser River, 
approximately 2 miles from the 
, City of Chilliwack 

39 (3 on, 36 off) 



Ben James / . 
Box 334, 

Chilliwack, B. C. - 

Leonard Gladstone, 
Chilliwack, B. C . 



Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B^. C. 
Tel. 666-3151 

Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Box 253, 

Vedder Crossing, B. C. 
Tel. 858-3384 
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Name of Band 



Sliawahlook ^ (Ruby Creek) 



Number of reserves- 
Total acreage 

Location. 



3 reserves ^ • / 

172 acres ' ' 

12.mil-es from'Agassiz on Haig Highway 
8 miles west of Hope oh Haig Highway 



Number of families 
Population 



one family 

45 (8. on, 37 off) 



.Charles Chapman, 
General Delivery, '/ ^ 

Agassiz, B. C. VOM lAO / 

Councillor: . . Pauline Chapman , 

Box 306, 

Agassiz', B.C. VOM lAO 



Chief: 



Resource people: • Department oE Indian Affairs, 

Fraser Indian District, 
#400 " 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
. Tel. 666-3151 
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Name. of Band 



Ohamil (Laidlaw) 



Nuinber of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 

Number .of families 
Population 

Chief: 

Councillor: ^ , 

Resojarce people : 

Band Administration: 



^ 3 reserves 
959 acres 

8 miles weiSt of Hope on Hwy. 1 

3 families 

45 (14 on, 31 off) 



Vacant 

Acting Chief: Agnes Kelly, , 
R.R. #2, ^ . 

Hope , B . C . . ^ 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Eraser . Indian District, 
#400,- 11S5 Robson Street, • 
Vancouver , B. C . 
Tel. 666-3151 . \ 

Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 

Box :2"5 3, . 

Vedder Crossing, B. C. 

Tel. ^858-3384 



Name of Band 

Number, of reserves 
Total Acreage 

Location 

NurrfDer of families 
Population ■ " 

Chief : . ^ 

Councillor: 

Councillor : 

Education Committee: 
Economic Development: 

Resource people: 
Band Administration: 



Hope 

6 reserves 
1,524 acres 

3 miles west of Hope 

8 families 

134 (51 on, 83 off) 



Peter _ Dennis Peters 
Box 842, 
Hope, B.C. 

Barbara Pete, 
Box ^1343, 
Hope, B. C. 

Laura Ewen, 
Hi • R, • 4^3 , 
Hope, B. e. 

Laura, Ewen, Percy Roberts 

Administrative and Cultural Museum, 
timber sales for Band use. 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, ^ 
.Vancouver, B.C. 
Tel. 666-3151. 

Qhilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Box 253, . 

Vedder Crossing, B. C. 
Tel. 858-3384 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 

Number of families 
Population: 



Union Bar 

8 reserves, 
1198 acres 



5 miles e*a St of Hope on Hwy, 1 

3 families ' . 

44 (8 on, 36 off) 



Chief: 



Councillors i 



Andrew Alex, ' 
Box 655, 
Hope , 

Bertha Garner 
Annie Alex ^ 



Economic Development: 
Resource people : 



Public: Park in planning stage 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, . 
Vancouver, B.C* 
Tel. 666-3151 



Home School Co-ordinator i 



Percy Roberts, 
Box 253, 

VeddejT Grossing, B; C. 
Tel. 858-3384 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Number of families 
Population % 

Location of reserve 



Squiala 

2 reserves ' 
315 acres 

8 families 

55 (30 on, 25 off) 

Ashwell and Bernard Streets, 
Chilliwack, B, C. 



Chief: 



Theresa Jimmie, 
Chilliwack, B. C, 



Resource people: 



Band Administration! 



Department of Indian Affairs, 
Eraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Tel. 666-3151 

Chilliwack Area Indian Council,^ 
Box 253, 

Vedder Crossing, B. 'C* 
Tel. 858^3384 



Sports activities: 



Men's and ladies' soccer 
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Name of Band 



Ai tchelitz 



Number of reserves 
Total acreage 



Location 
Population ; 



1 reserve , 
51 acres 

(plus- reserve of 1123 acres shared 
with kwaw-^kwaw^a-pilt , Skwah, Skway, 
Squiala) 

4 miles from Chllliwack 
10 (9 on, 1 off). ^ 



Chief: 



John George , - - 

8150 Mill Road, 
Sardis, B. C. VOX lYO 



Resource people: 



Band. Administi^ation: 



Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser -Indian District, 
#400 — 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouvei7>. B. C. 
Tel. 66&~315l ' . • 

Chllliwack Area Indian CounciX^^ 
Box 25 3, ^ ^ - 
Vedder Crossing, B. C, 




Name of Band 



Skulkayn 



Nuraber of reserves- 
Total acreage 

Number of families 
Population 



2 reserves 

169 acres; :^ 

15 families 

59 (39 on, 20 -off) 



Location 



Half'-mile from Sairdis, 3 miles 
from Chilliwack . / 



Chief: 



Councillor: 



Steven ^Po in t, 
Box 128, 

Sardis, B.C. VOX lYO 
Tel. .858-3590 - 

Wilfred Charlie, 
Box 128, ^ 

Sardis, B,C. VOX lYO 



Councillor : 



Resource people : 



David' Sepass - 
Box 128, 

Sardis, B.C. VOX 'lYG 
Tel. 858-4630 / 



^•Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fr^rser Indian District., 
#400^^^x;j.55 Robson Street, 
Vancouver )\B . C . 
Tel. 666-315^ 



Band Administration: 



Training facilities ; 



Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Bex 25 3, 

Vedder Crossing, B. C. 
Tel. 858-3384 . 



Cc.>qualGetza Education Training Centre, ""^^ 
Box 370, Sardis, .B.C. VOX ^lYO /i 
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Name of Band 



Skwah 



Number, of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 



Number of families 
Population 



4 reserves 
952 acres 

\ One-half mile from downtown 
Chilliwack, on Wellington Ave, 

29 families ' . 
■ 228 (112 on, 116 off) 



\ 



Qiief: 



Jack Mussell, 
Box 90, 



Chilliwack, B.C. VaP 6H7 



Councillor: 



Gerald George, 

Box 106, ^ \ _ 

Chilliwack, B.C." V2P 6H7 



Councillor: 



Alex James, 

Chilliwack, B.C. VaP 6H7 



Resource people ; 



Dep^r^^'ment of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
:Tel. 666-3151 



Home School Co~ordinator j 



SpQ;r?ts Activities: 



Percy Roberts, . 
Bbx 253, 

/edder CTcrs^iHqi-,_3. C. 



Lacros^se Box 



A; A. Group; 



An active A. A. Group involves a 
number of Band members. 
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Name of Band 



Tzeachten 



Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 



Number of families 
Population 



1 reserve 
695 acres 

TWO miles from Sardis, . 
one mile from Vedder Crossing' 

17 families 

109 (75 on,. 34' off) 



Chief: 



Ed Kelly Jr, , 



Councillor : 



Councillor : 



Resource , people : 



Band Administration: 



Training facilities : 



Economic Development: 
Social Activities: 



45709 Watson Road, 
Vedder Crossing, B,C . 

Yvonne Joe, 
46688 Bailey Rd/,. 
Sardis,; B,C, VOX lYO 

Percy Roberts, 
Box 253, 

Vedder Crossing, B. C, ' ^ 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Tel. 666-3151 

Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Box 253,, 

Vedder Crossing, B. C, 
Tel. 858t3384- 

Community Hall with full facilities 
(washi:t)oms, kitchen, tables, chairs) 



Sumas Mountain Riding -— Rang^ 

Bingo, children's hockey, riding 
club , soccer , sof tball . 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 



Yakweakwioose 



1 reserve 
48 acres . 

1-1/2 miles from Sardis 
,3-1/2 miles from Chilliwack 



Number of families 
Population 



7 families 

32 (23 on, 9 off) 



_Chief : 



Richard Malloway Sr., 

7136 Chilliwack River Road/ 

Sardis , B.C. VOX lYO 



Councillor: 



Re3Durce people: 



Prank Malloway, 

7144 Chilliwack River Road, 

Sardis, B.C. ^ VOX lYO 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Eraser Indian District, 
#^00 - 1155 Robson Street, 
Vcmcouver, B. C. 
Tel. 666-3151 



Band Administration; 



Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Box 253, 

Vedder Crossing, B. C. 
Tel. ^ 858-3384 - 



Training facilities : 



Coqualeetza Education Training Centre, 
or Tzeachten Hall. 



Name of Band 



Yale 



Number, of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 

Number of families 
Population 



16 reserves 
521 acres 

16 miles east of Hope on Hwy. 1 



65 (32 on, 33 off) 



Chief: 



Councillor : 



Economic Development 
Resource people : 



Band Administration: 



Stephen Emery, 
Box, 52, 

Yale, B. C- . 

Elsie Charlie, 
Yale, B, C. . 

Recreation Park 

Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 
#400'^- 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B. C* 
Tel. 666-3151 

Chilliwack Area Indian Council, 
Box 253, 

Vedder Crossing, B. C. 
Tel. 858-3384 



Ncune of Band 



Peter:; 



"tJTimber of reserves" 
Total acreage 

Location 



Number of families 
Population 



3 reserves 
465 acrei5 . 

South side of Fraser River on Trans 
Canada Highway, 10 miles West of 
Hope, 11 miles East of Chilliwack 

7 families 

33 (22 on, 11 off) 



Chief: 



' Councillor : 



Economic Development 



Resource people: 



Home School Co-ordinator : 



Welfare Aide: 



Clifford Peters, 
R.R. #2, 
Hope, B. C. 

Robert Peters, 
R.R. #2, ■ 
Hope, B. C, 

Land development being done by 
Army for agricultural^ £ur_poses 

Department of Indian Affairs, 

^^Fraser Indian District,. 
#4 00— 1155 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, C» 
Tel. 0b6--3151 . 

Percy Roberts, 
Bex 25 3, 

Vcdder Crossingy^B. C. 

Bev Campbell, 
Box 25 3, 

Vc^ddcr Crossing, B. C. 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 



Population 



Spuzzum 

16 reserves 
1524 acres 

On Trans Canada Highway, 2 miles 
south of Spuzzum B,G. 

41 (12 on, 29 off) • 



Chief: 



Councillors 



James Johnson, 
Spuzzum, B. C. 

Ralph Bobb 
Raymond Bobb 



Resource people: 



Department of Indian Affairs, 
Fraser Indian District, 

-#4nfl_^JL155^RQbso. 

Vancouver, B.C. 
Tel. 666-3151 



/ 
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Name of Band 

Number of reserves 
Total acreage 

Location 
Population 

Chief: 

Councillor : ^ 
Councillor: 



Boston Bar 

i2 reserves 
1340 acres 

2 miles south of Boston Bar, 
1 mile out .of North Bend 

86 (56 on, 30 off) 



Herman Phillips, 
North Bend, B. C. 

Irene Jones, 
North Bend, B. C. 

Harold J. Johnson, 
North Bend, B. C. 



APPEN DIX 3 



THE CHILLIWACK AREA INDIAN COUNCIL 



Executive : 



Chief Richard Malloway, Yakweakwioose Band 
Chief Sam Douglas, Cheam Band 
Chief Andrew Alex, Union Bar Band 



Member Bands 



Chief 



.1. Yale 

2. Hope 

3. Ohamil 

4 . Popkum 

5. Cheam Band 

6. Matsqui 

7. Sumas 

8. Aitchelitz 

9. Squiala 
10, Skway 

11 • Kwaw-kwaw-a-pilt 

12, Skulkayn 

13, Yakweakwioose 

14, Tzeachten 

Staff: 



Stephen Emery • 
Peter D. Peters 

Mrs, Agnes Kelly (Acting Chief) 
James Murphy 
Sam Douglas- 
Merle Julian 
Lester Ned 
Johnny George / 
Mrs. Theresa Jimrnie 
Ben James 
David Pat Joe 
Steven Point 
Richard Malloway 
Ed Kelly Jr. ^ 



Administra^:or Vacant 

Asst. Administrator Herb Joe (Acting Admin. ) 

Home S^chool Co-ordinators 

Percy Roberts 
Steven Point 



Welfare Aides 



Bev Campbell 
Loretta Chalifoux 



Intakei Clerk 



Glenda Campbell 



i 
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Receptionist Vacant ^ / 

Accountant Vacant 

The Chilliwack Area Indian Council was first 
established in 1970 when the local office of Indian Affairs 
was shut down. The local Chiefs were concerned about " 
having to deal directly with the District Office in 
Vancouver. Because many of the Bands have very small pop- 
ulations. It would be time consuming and costly to act on 
an individual basis. interested reserves banded together 
. to form the Chilliwack Area Indian Council, with the 
original membership set at 21 Bands. Since then seven 
Bands have broken away to manage their own affairs, and 
those remaining vary ftom one family Bands to populations 
of up to 140 people. 

' . Services Provided 

The Council staff must be able to deal on all 
matters regarding day to day happenings, and developments, 
m the Indian communities. m a true sense, the Council- 
staff are the link between the Indian communities and the 
Department of Indian Affairs. 

Probably the most single function of Council 
staff is that they must, be prepg^ed to give guidance on 
people's social problems twenty- four hours a day. This 
IS a.result of developing a close personal relationship 
with the people in the conmiunities. 

Admini.itrator Duties 

The Administrator is m charge of all staff at 
the C.A.I.C. He must have complete control of all financ- 
ial matters of the Area Council. 

The Administrator is the operating arm of the 
Executive of the Council; in other words, he must carry out 
or delegate to be carried out, all decisions made at 
Council or Executive meetings. 
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He must see that all business in or out of -the 
office is done in an orderly fashion and that all public 
matters are dealt with in a fashion, that would reflect ^ 
positively on the Council. 

Working Knowledge 

He must be knowledgeable in all areas of Indian 

A-ffairs. 

Must act as a liaison between officers of the 
D.I .A. and-^he respective business dealers throughout the 
communities . 

Must be." able to communicate with all levels of 
people throughout the communities, as well as have a 
positive working relationship with staff. 

Assistant Administrator 

Must be able to fulfil the position of the Admin- 
istrator in his or her absence and does the clctual work in 
the communities. The job must be filled by a person with a 
clear understanding of the life in the Indian communities, 
and be able to meet all peoples at their levels. 

This person is responsible directly to the Admin- 



reality,, he is the se:5*vant of the people. 
Home School Co-ordinator s 

These positions are very important to our people. 
All people who work as Home School Co-ordinators often must 
get involved in the family lives of the students.' 

The ori,ginal reason why these positions came to 
be was that many native students who attended pub? Ic school 
were not fitting into the system for various reasons, and 
it wasrfelt that if there was some form of guidance or 
liaison work done that the stiidentn'' chances of receiving a 
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'<jood education would increase, 

ft ■ ' 

The' Co-ordinators must be able to understand- 
the many complex problems of native children whose home 
lives are often different from those of the non-~Indian 
children. Often, native families have lower incomes than 
those of the non-Indian people, and this results in the - 
attitudes of 'other students. 

In many cases/ the Home School Co-ordinator must 
act in a counselling role for students, parents, teachers, 
and school administratiotis. 

The Home School Co-ordinator must have a working 
knowledge of the education process of the . Department , and 
often have contacts in all public schools, whether they be 
elementary, secondary, or College level. 

Welfare Aides 

Beyond being able to determine who gu-alifies for 
social assistance, these people must be prepared and , able 
to deal with family problems of a people who are "considered 
a "welfare state". . It is com;noh knowledge that the alco- 
hol problem amongst our peopl«^ is one that affects all 
facets of 'our lives. • It is, of course, best to have trained 
people to deal with all the social problems of the native 
-c^;m^4.H^it4.-8^-7-— bi^— m a ny case j w e don * t have "-t:heb~p'eople in 
our ranks. At the present time, the people that do occupy 
those jobs have no formal training, and realiize their own 
shortcomings. It is their intention to upgrade their know-^ 
ledge in their sfpecific fields, and I $ee this as a move in 
the right direction. 

Location 

The offices of the Chilliwacl< Area Indian Council 
are located beside the Tzeachten Hall on Promontory Road, 
just off Vedder Road in Veddqr Crossing. Their mailing 
address is: 

Box 253, 

Vedder Crossing, B.C. 
Telephone: 848-3 3'84.. ' 
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APPENDIX 5 



. COQUALEETZA EDUCATION TRAINING CENTRE 



WE PADDLE TOGETHER 



> AUGUST 1975 



/ 
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Coaualeetza is a place; a former Indian Hospital 
building complex located on^fifty eight acres :.of ,. grounds. 



Coqualeetz^. is an educational facility; 
providing programs for skill development and offering a 
learning environment intended . to botK stimulate and 
reinforce native cultural self-awareness. 

But above all, Cbqualeetza is a feeling, an 
experience, a movement. Over the past few years it has 
seen Bands in the Fraser Valley come closer together 
in the accomplishment of a mutual endeavour. It has 
served as a focal point around which people have grown. 
It has served as a symbol of hope for many;, a symbol 
of what the future will bring: 

/ . 

For Coqualqetz^a means "a Place of Cleansing". 



eOUR REASON ' . 

The preservation of, our culture is to us of utmost 
importance. It constitutes the key to self-awareness and to 
self-esteem. No culture ean live with itself nor with 
others without this self -awareness, self-esteem, and, of 
utmost important, the active participation of its members • 

it is easy to. be critical of the past cultural J 
and economic in jus-tdces that our. people have experienced. 
It ±h a Jsn-own^'f act that we face an extremely high., drop-out 

.^rarfere^from all non-Indian educational institutions. Native 
people represent a near majority of those in penal instit- 

'^uti'ons. Our" exorbitantly high unemployment rate, presents 
another major dilemma. Our, Average annual income is wellv 
below the established poverty level criterion. However, 
these represent the all-^too-often-stated negative aspects 
of ovir existence. Positive features still remain. 

Within our communities l,ie talents, hopes, leader- 
ship ancj energy.^ Within our culture lies a security, a 
strength, a capacity to endure, and a stable base from which 
. ^we c^n participate meaningfully in the mainstream of 
Canadian society. , - , , • . 

Oux present condition as the" benchmark from 
which 'we will grow. ' 

It is easy to be critical of the past cultural and 
economic injustices that our people have experienced. ' It is 
more important that our focus be on the future..- to regain , 
the independence, maturity and the toge^therness, .and most 
importantly, the way of life which fosters the development 
• of these qualities. 

Our .task is not easy. However, we have started 

well. ' ^ , • ' > ; - - 

We have un4^rtaken . the , task ofi developing a Centre^ 
at Coqualeetza that will meet the ne,^ds of our people; that 
will provide the skills necessary to be an effective person. 
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t h/.^ fek ills -iiecessary to fill a demanding leadership role, 
thb/ ski llr; necessary' to meet the work, requirerrjents at the 
vil'lago level, the skills which will help all of us. 
acliievo a higher standard for our country. 



. OUR HISTORY 

The story of Coqualeetza takes us back many years, 
to the mid~1830 ' s. when a large tract of land was granted by 
the local SkuTkavm Band to the Methodist Church for use as 
'an Inifiustrial educational, centre for Indian people. In 1893 
the . cor^rfer stone for the -Cjoqualeetza Industrial Institute was 
laid., One year later , on'; April 26, 1894, the Institute was 
opened, " ^ . . 

Its service brahch^d out and in 1924 Coqualeetza 
became the second largest Residential School in Canada, 
providing accommodation for 200 students. It offered 
instruction in agriculture horticulture; boat building and 
domestic science. ' 

: July of^ 194"1 saw a shift in direction for Coqual- 
eetza when, under the aegis of the Department of National 
Health^and Welfare, It became a hospital providing treatment 
for Indian tuberculosis patients,. Up until 1969 Coqualeetza 
remained the headquarters for all tuberculosis records and 
for the general direction of the tuberculosis^ treatment 
program for Indian people in the Province-. ; ^ 

With the 19 69 withdrawal of the Department of Nat- 
ional Health and Welfare's hospital services, a new chapter 
in Coqualeetza^' s history began. ^ ^ 

This more recent history was a perjLod of continual 
struggle as the Indian people tried to obtain control of the 
Coqualeetza complex. 

The relations with government have been particularly 
perplexing. These experiences, described fully in Appendix 1, 
were and still are soujrces of frustration , disappointment and 
confusion, .. j 

•■■ ; / ■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

"Five years of negotiations have been characterized 
by verbal agreement s , and written objectives, support 
on a Ministerial level and foot-dragging,' oji an admin- 
istrative level. Again an|d again the negotiations on 
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bc^half br tho Indian coninumiLy have reac^hed ac7roo- 
. mcMU Ln priivcMpl(? with Lhc various departments 
invoivod, only to havci new objections raised or new 
criteria establislied. " (Appendix 1/ attached) 

Negotiations in 1969-1970 among the Department . 
of National Health and Welfare/ the Department of Indian 
Affairs and a committee of three persons representing ten 
Eraser District Bands, appeared successful and then 
ineicplicably broke down. 

Later negotiations in 1972-1973 saw the added 
involvement of a new agency, the Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation (CADC-^ . The Department of National Health and 
Welfare, while retaining ownership of the property and 
staying in a caretaker capacity , turned Coqualeetza over 
to CADC "with t^e understanding that it should be trans- 
ferred to ^Jndiaoi' Affairs if at all possible, who would in 
turn make ^t a:)^a liable to the Indian Education Centre." 
(Appendix \. The' Indian position during these negotiations 
was represented this time by the Union of B.C. Indian Chiefs 
This round of talks with the Government ^ again seemed to 
be reaching the resolution stage only v^^:ic^^ be thwarted by 
delays and unexpected changes in the Government's position^ 

The next' phase of negotiations saw Several: changes 

While the Government was considering the Coqual- 
eetza proposal ' submitted by the Union .of B.C. Indian Chiefs., 
some. of the Union's Chiefs Council members expressed serious 
reseii-vations about their endorSemehtv* of the proposal*' This 
resulted in the appointment of a tejrtiporary five-man board 
with the task of re-examining the giroposal - its scope -and 
the involvement of the Union. 

/ 

The temporary board whi^h consisted of people from 
throughout the Province recommenaed : ^ / 

"that the Coqualeetza proj^ect be turned over to the 
Fraser District Chiefs (as defined by the Department 
of Indian Affairs and tWrefore including West Fraser, 

/ ^ 



Eart Frasox* and most of the Lillooet-Lytton 
Dist r Lets) • " 

This re/commendation was presented by the Board to 
the Eraser District Chiefs who accepted it. The Chiefs 
Council of the Union also concurred, . 

An Interim Board of seven people were appointed 
from within the Fraser Districtl Their job was to get the 
newly formed Coqualeetza Education and Training Centre 
Society funded and . operational . This meant the preparation 
and ratification of a Constitution (see Appendix 11) and 
the ..undertaking of further necrotiations with government. 
\ " ■ ' \ ' - 

\' These new talks saw; the addition of but another 
governrr[ent face, the Department o'f Public Works. The 
Treasurfy Board on June 13, 1974 authorized transfer, of 
Coqualeetza from,.CADC to the Department of Public Works who 
was thei^. authorized to < . • 

^\ 

"lease a building or buildings to the. Coqualeetza 
Education Training Centre Society to operate a 
cultural education program." 

Up to the present time, the leasing arrangements . ' 
have been the main focus of discussion between the Coqual- 
eetza Board and the Government Departments. While the 
Coqualeetza Centre has moved ahead with its operations, the 
leasing is^ue has yet to be finalized. 

Currently, the Coqualeetza Education Training 
Centre is pushing forward in its attempts to, in part, meet' 
the cultural education needs of the Native people of the 
province, and of most importance, the needs of 'the thirty 
seven Bands (involving 5849 persons) who actively support the 
Centre ' s operations . 

A fuller -description of the present situation 
follows. / 
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OUR OBJECTimS 



An examination of our objectives will indicate 
the goals we aspire to attain. These objectives are as 
follows: 



1. To promote, acquire and operate a cultural 
'*>r education and training centre in the Fraser 

District; < 

2. To promote and provide educational, recreat- 
ional and cultural facilities and equipment 
for the use and benefit ^of the Indian people 
primarily of the Fraser District ; 

3. To establish educational courses in Band 
management and planninfg,; Indian , culture and 
vocational skills; \ 

4. TO promote the social, cultural and economic 
dcvelopmpnt of the Indian people in B.C. and 
particularly within the Fraser District; 

5. To strengthen communication between communities. 

rt should be noted that our emphasis is on the 
pragmatic and the. measurable - to determine our communities' 
needs and wants, to plan their fulfillment and to identify 
whon they have been satisfied. 
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OrUl. VNIZATlON 

To meet our objectives, a basic organization. has 
boon GstabiiPliod. This is qraphically depicted on t-he 
next paqe. 

Ay may V)c .^ocn, wherever possible on-the-job 
traiiv.'os ivoi.w wi in i mir commrrnlties are placed with the , 
senior t-'mpli 'VC'cs. This'lL^ boiuM. done whether the position 
15, lif/ld by an Intii aii or , a n(>!i- Indian person. 

Foi- conrrnr. ia all areas, employment 'of the 
ln:-Lructors and tr.vinors is })y contract. This Is desirable 
Init Lality and, li nood is demonstrated and adequate funds 
available, the mof^l able will be employed on a longer term 
ba^'li^. 



FIKANCIAL RESOURCES 

To undertake the programs provided at Coqualeetza 
cons id^arable funds ar_e required. At present, our main 
.funding sources are the Department of Indian Affairs Cult- 
ural Education Program, the pj'ovincial First Citizens Fund 
and tht^ Department of the Secretary of State. The latter 
two sources e nable the operataon of the ,Rc?source Centre, 
with the Department of Indian Affairs providing funding 
for the operciting and salaries; costs of the Coqualeetza 
Education and Training Centre itself. 



OR OA N I Z A T ION CHART 



INDIAN BANDS 



I I 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(7 MEMBERS) • + • 2 



I • 



UXECCTXVF 



I 



ADM INiSTHATOR 
ACCCUKTANT 



1 



iTRAINEi:: 



TRAINEE 



n 



matnte^-anct; i 

'/FAFF I 



;i,ERK(S ^ 



CLERK 



CONTRACT 

traimers 

5 TEACHERS 



MANAGER 
TRAINEE 



1 



{ PROGRAM 
j COORD I NATO?. 



PROGRAM 
TRAINEE 



SECRETARIES 




RESOURCE 

CENTRE 
PERSONNEL 
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li t:- • i^-.^i I' <u't^ l»'/uvilv woMUit-t^'-i 1 V ward liuman 
h •:;!:.: -i^.r^/ rv„ 4^'^ ri:*rat. ir^iialize t.}lo^^^' objectives, 
a xVin^h^ . : i r- -{r ji-i, cour^'os and acti.vities are carried 
'i'i V^a.: Til 1 i '^f t.h^ .-o prcMranip will dornon^ trato tncir 



'-'Trarii: u.?nji Native Skill. ^ 
' - cin.ini iUaki.uy 

. -uv ct.'iiVi.rvr • . ■ . ■ 

- ^-c.ii u L'-jainq 
. rii"'" i, i>^': ' 
' ' - ^>a:Vl■^a:1^iak^.ni;| ' • ' 

A ' r\^-Ai Hr^-'iip ■ • . . • 

- w- -Ikor-.plt/'n: Lan'^rjai;-..' ■ ' 

- K'»-a'> ra. i. ' 

iv: Pr-oa i' airi^ ' '..^ 

] a^ia lira^: i-ducation Proaram 
■•aCv-:a:a:a,lia:V ^T'..-ohaiqaei:i> ^ 

-^^ B-^.-^' CMM: lo Ra :aMiV| ^ . _ • 

;r'ha. T .: aav ri b^nnnninq. Plans arc underway to 
i-p a' a: r:^ I 1' aiiiyi proqrami=^, social/recreation programs 
;or'' ..>:a ; • a:M.- . riacii of j:hoso are described in more 

U i,n Appea'fi- -UU " 

jVH^\3L;i^ ^IPdAm COLLEGE ' 

i)\\r i.r vnani ar t ivirios have also' invoLved as assoc- 
:>n ^^'it:» Fr r -r 7ali( y Col logo. The Beard has held several 
im-' v;^*h, ^hr' Ct;J)o:T^:» Task Force to share thoughts on 
L';.a ;V -vi":^ MMqar iHKnffore d by. Coqualeetza and tjie College 

«\; ■j\-i:\.y.J: cr'"a:jvil^ a]/ian process is feeincj carried 

•r/ ^ h ^ '.J qvai ' M ...I ^:'nit; r9 to identify the^ best mechanism 

iP .V t ^ ';' T^;:iu-:;.. .i'^ns/t.^ ' w<i'rk f ogether' and to- determine ' 

ran;:; ;>:^:^' r,-> mtHM tlio iioeds of Indian people, in 
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the area served by the Collegg. "^""^^ ' . '^'''^^^'"^^^ 

RESOURCE CENTRE 

. In _ the summer of 1975 the Coqualeetza Resource 
Centre was funded and staffed. The' Resource' Centre co- 
ordinates the acquisition/ maintenance and operation of ^ 
audio-visual, instructional and dark-room equipment. At 
the same time, it serves as ; the base in the development of 
Coqualeqtza ' s Resource Library - including books , audio- 
tapes, video-tapes, manuscripts and instructional aids. 

The Resburce Centre facilities are also available 
for ..use by the Fraser Valley Community College for^ Coqupl- 
eetza courses. ^ i. 

SUMMARY 

Coqualeetza is not new to the Indian people" of the 
Fraser Valley, Over the years it has" served - as a centre for 
the government administration of Indian matters - particularly 
in the realms of education and health. 

To-day, it serves as a symbol of the direction in 
which the Native community is- moving - to.ward sejf-rpliance 
and autonomy; towards the meaningful involvement of Indian 
people in the mainstream "bf Canadian life. , 'V 
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COQUALEETZA ... OUR PREDICAMENT 



A "MATTER OF SURVIVT^ . . , .. 



WILL WE FINISH the; RACE, 
FOR THE ;<XNDS ARE STRONG, 
AND THE SEA ROUGH 



REAIJ" ABOUT OUR TRIP SO FAR, 
AND 'lend us a HELPING HANfi- 



i 
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' , . Time and alternatives appear to be running out for a 

negotiated settlement of the issues surrounding the Indian- 
sponsored Coqualeetza^ Education Training Centre in Sa:^is, 
B.C. Bureaucratic red tape, the conflicting intereot^Sf 
six different government agencies and departments involved" 
in nregotiations, a'lack of open communication from Ottawa, 
and above all a history of five years of proposals, studies, 
and evaluations have served to severely test the patience 
~ of the Indian people of tlje Fraser District and their 

. appointed representatives in this matter, the Board of. 
- - Directors of the Coqualeetza Education- Training Centre • 

At the centerVof the controversy is tl^e.. former 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital building complex and its fifty- 
. ei9ht acres ;of > grounds. One hundred years ago, this parcel of 
Indian land was granted by the local Slculkayn Band to the 
Methodist Church for use a& an educational centre for Indian 
people, and in 1893 the * cornerstone for the Coqualeetza. 
. Industrial Institute was laid. Subsequently, the Institu^^-^ 
was trans^foxmed into an Indian Hospital f^,Jtfie^i^^!ment of 
tuberculoil's/ under the ausgJ^gj^^^c^F*:^^^ of National 

Health/^9^nd Wc^lf a^g^^*^^ in 1969, of the 

by D.N.H.W. marked the- beginning of the ' 
Btruggle^;of .the Indian people to regain control of the lands 
' . and building complex. - ^ 

The history of that struggle has been mairked by a 
series of paradoxes which have left those who have partic- 
ipatt^d in negotiations with the Federal Government both 
^ puzzled by and deeply suspicious of the Government 's: intent- 

ions. Five years of negotiations have been characterized by^ 
verbal agreement and writterf objections, support" on a 
Ministerial level and foot-dragging oil an administrative , 
• level. Again and again the negotiators on behalf of the 
. Indian community have reached agreement in principle with • 
tl^G various departments involved, only to have new objections 
raised or new criteria established. This lack of concrete 
action on the part of the Government. despite its pledges 'Pf 
support, and the increasing frustration felt by the Coqualeetza 
Board of Directors resulted in the dispatch of the following 
telegram 6n September 13, 1974, to the new Minister of Indian 




the Honourable Judd Buchanan: 

"Th^^ Board of Directors of the Coqualeetza Society 
has patiently negotiated with various Federal 
Government Departments to obtairi the Coqiialeetza 
Complex for many years. The history%f our^efforts 
surely reveals our good faith in the sincerity of . 
the Government^to help us iri establishing our 
cultural educati<|n- centre - 

Bdtause of rece»^t events-relating to negotiations / 
for the complex to which we were, not eveni invited/ 
to participate, and because of^ an increasing____ - : 
credibility gap regarding Government inteiifions, we 
are filled with anxiety that our good faith has 
been" misplaced. , 

our feelings of having tjeen traitorously dealt with^, 
compel us to make this request for immediate 
discussions with you per3onally.' Our story will 
reveal the truth in our struggle! , arid the strength 
in our objective to obtain the Coqualeetza complex 
for the Indian people. / 

We are confident that thi^ matter can be resolved 
through negotiation.' An early response to this 
request to sit down with us to res'Qiye this 
situation is necessary.** 



•••\ 
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. The *• recent events**' referred toyin the telegram to 
the Minister are shattering .not only to l^ne hopes of the 
Indian people who had planned to begin tjjieir programs at . the 
centre on September 1^ but to ^tiier com^iunity groups as well , 
notably the new Praser Valley College which hae* established 
a close working relationship with the Indian Centre^ and had 
:hoped to rent classroom space from thd Society this fall. ^ 

In of der to achieve a cleai: understanding of the 
currant situation, a look at the hij^tory of the struggle is 
necessary. ' 

•Negotiations over the p^st five years can be 
divided essentially into three phases, each characterized by 
a move toward an apparently successful conclusion and then a 
Sudden reversal at the Ottawa level, a reversal which. each 
time remained unexplain<^d arid inexplicable. 
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\; \ The first series of negotiatxcnc!} were begun tov/ard 
the "end. of 1969, by a three-person Cultural| Education 
CommitteX supported by ten local : Bands off the Fraser-^ 
District. This Coiranittee dealing ' v/ith thd- Department of 
National Health and Welfare under the Honoiirable John Munroi 
commissioned the first of nxany feasibility 'stvidies on 
Coqualeetz;a in order to ascertain needs/ prio.ritiQ.s^ costs 
and sources of revei/iue for the Centre. This cpmprehensive 
study, undertaken by Western Consultants aiid subir.itted" tOy 
the Department of National Health and Welfare in June of JlP70, 
concluded that the project was indeed a vipble one and "^^^ 
recoiTunended a course of action to make it -a reality. 

• ' . .. ' . • , " ■ • ' ^ ■ 

. By December of 19^70, negotiations had proceed to 
the point of agiN^ement by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare that the complex would be turned over to the 
-Department of Indian Affairs if that Deparjtment were c?.greeable 
(D.I. A. hol'ds all Indian lands in trust fcfr-^feh^s— in<U^ai3.^ifiop^ 
Further, in a letter from the Honourable jjohn Munro to the 
Committee., hc^ stated that his Department Vould commit a 
total of $50,000.00 toward the renovation [of the buildings 
at the' complex if negotiations .between the! Committee^ and 
D.I. A. were successfully concluded. it sojgmed reasonable to 
assume that the negotiations with D.I. A. would reach a 
successful conjzlusiW, as its Minister, th^ Honourable Jean - 
Chretien, had'^^expres^ed his interest, in acquiring this 
property for the Indian people as far back fas May of 1969. . 

\ • ' : ■ . . ' ■ ' • 

Firist, however, D.I. A., in its turn, wanted to^^i\ 
convinced of the viability of the project, 50'' along with the 
study, originally submitted to D.M.H.W. , the COmmi-ctee^ mafle . 
several further proposals.' . These proposals were under 
y consideration when, in March of 197^1, the CoinmiXtt^G received 
a. letter from J.B. Bergevi^, Assistant Deputy Minister^Of V 
^•^I.A. in which he informed the^ Committee that, despite the 
'cie?jr^:Gwl edged act that 'several of their proposals w2ro still 
under study: ' * : . / 

• ■ ' \ .r ' ' ' ' . , 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ' •■ -J. - 

"... You have not yet submitted proposals likely 
to rbsult in uses of the property viable enough to 
require Federal financing within our capacity. I 
have no alternative but to recommend to my Minister, 
the Honotirable J^axf. Chretien, that he not accept 



* ^ . -^.'o- nv-'v/l '^:hf: gr^:-n r ■ for i:rt>nv;^ nnd ■ • 

v^-ia..-;:-^>rf:.".d cc^nimunxty loadorshfp*, F^i'iVi^ t..•^; 

- ■ - : inj^'v.v^Vi ' ^; r.:.d<^ program ^i'vich as that pix^pof^vd /.>y 

•v^- - . ' ■ * ..-^ ?■ : • ; 

* .vv,^"ir , Ui^f ' }^i:Qtv*3ta- rVn.:KMl ovcx liixn curt • 

"•r'' ■ ;,:*:xVi ' .. ^i v/ci^M forthcomin^j froin .D, I .A. ■ and lh<u work 



;M"^>'iity stvidy war^j affectivaly rtcgritad.. 



■.;■■»..■-'/.;,■.,_'! ^-L- :au.: inoivUi p..;OD.LK wa^■t^vL L^:\'bo so 
■ --0 ■ ;a';^;.a;v.aa, ^ .^y wc^r«:i do't:ormi:b::al Lo ■ ^ja.Lii 

-/'i^.*.- :\-\, pad t 'j ^.^:"haust '^Vijiy p»'y-^sibi'-; avanue 
-.a^:;. ^,'..a ^^a. {-h.au ^ Vvai dt i-liat ia;.;aat a^-ari:iut) 
a; ■;;•./' aauL^- '-'a;- avHa.a: ic^tiaa ovar- aaaia, i>lay ol: .. 

/T.- a^jqo:a\ai:v,.v had'"}:Knjni tla^^]saa un ,;^:a ■ i.aa' IJnion 

» -l-a^V^-^.a ^;''ta -.ita:* xri_ c nj^onaa ta:» ■ thdlr ' >:df ^'^rfcj), aa . 
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well as to thte phycical^ oecup'^tibn c^f tho Coqij[aleet2.a 
complex in April by thti Skulk ayn Blp.nd, the Dopartmo^nt , 
of Wa^ional Health 'and Welfare initiated a mew program . 
a^^^Coqualeetza in whichMts facilities w^re uaed both for 
^'D.H- vv. persunnol and local Band programs. By the winter 
of 1972, however, it became increasingly apparent to 
both the • Department and tc the Union of rB.C. : Indian 
Chiefs that the program waa not operating suiccessfully/- .' 
either in a f inane ial-^-3TDnse or in vaeeting the needs of 
the Indian comAiiunity. The Unioii ibogan to turn its atten- 
tion to putting together . a nev; pj^cgram and istudyintg,- once " 
again, the various posi3ibilitie?o . f or making; Coqualeetifca 
a viable project. It/' was . at this time, according to a 
study prepared by D-I.A. *s Technical Services Branch, that, 

' I .. 

"Health and Welfare turn^jd the facility over 
to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation with the 
understanding that it^should be- transferred to 
' Indian Affairs if at all possible, who would 
in turn make it available to thya Indian Education 
: Centre , " (emphasis added) 

^ Health" and Welfare^ however , still retained owner- 

ship of the property, . and remained "on in, a caretaker 
capacity at the complex. This meant that when the next • 
round of negotiations began in March/of 1973, with the 
siibmisGion of a new study by the Union, - there were three 
Gis^vernment Agencies involved - D.I.A., D.H.W., and "c.A.Dv 
Negotiations progressed s^isf actorily, however,' and ^ 
C.A.y.C. seemed interested cind supportive of the project, 
as did. members of the administrative staff of the other 
two departments. . By August of 1973, when the Union of B.( 
Indian Chiefs turned the project back to the Frascr District 
Council of Chiefs, it appeared that only a few minor itten 
stood in the way of the finali'zation of an agreement/ Thfis 
was canfirmed in a letter . from .the Honourable Jean Chretien 
on September 20, 1973 ' ' 

*'I am pleased to say that Treasury Board rec*/ntly. 
approved our Cultural/Education program for ythe 
. 1973-74 fiscal year c^nd that we are now in 
position tc move forward.. 
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Hi \/.-vur . I ci' v/<\nL to lUcntion. in part i cular j that 
hf.-tfrp tuither ccmig idornLicn can be qiven to tho 

■ - Ci.y^ui li^^d zt^ prupoiral / c-rirta.vn \:<Midilionn muht bo 

■ I ran well nwartf" c-f .thu urqent netid fOir 
Ac'i icn 3.n this niatt^r^r, b\ic' further nrcgresr^l 

. . Ai< ptmds CvH yc^ur agr^iemont to the centre '^ s iincGr- 
. y ' pv X atipn - and written evidence of support for the 
prpjcc/t from the chiefs and Cpuncils ivvoX^od.'' 



'Ihese two requests by the Minister vore, qu. 
Ciymplied witli, and the Intc^rim Board of Directors c£ 



ckly 
tho 



for a '3 Corv^^.ieet2r:a vCuLtural Training 'contre Society 



be^j<m u nc^ to plan £or bojth" projects arid staff in cintic- 
L.vrtirn ^.m; t"he final settlement. "Th.) Beard'' hopei3" , wrote 
i^'V.r: !iKmbt;;r cn October 1, "to taktr' ever no lancer than; 
N.-VK.?aber '1,. 1973; It io presently advertising th^p manager's 
i< -:ii;lon and rv^-viev/inq applications for^mplo^nneut received 
-J .rlier,'' That hope, like others bcjfore it, was -to. i^.:- ' 
thwarted^ a5^ the. Board members were scon to find out;. / • 



Th- . first inkling of dis<lster came thr^e v/neks lacer 
v/h-un r^i\ .CpiuiXLi^iric trio ef ' Bcnrd ^lembers set off for; Ottawa to 
;:inalir>e negotiations with D.I. A, and^o prod the creating- 
burv^ iueratii^' structure intc moving^^xdiGre quickly. Their^~"^~: 
und^i ri.it andi% at that timt; was tixtit transfer of the property 
would/bo offoAted from C.A.D.C^Mio D.I. A., and, in turn leased 
to th^e Society by D'.I.A. f o^/ a token payment of $1.00,; A^ 
Icrrgvf Pr rt of . tho funding for. the Contre'5 operations' would ^ 
cCiTie/irom D.I^A.'.s Cultural Education Pirogram. Tho'monitiS for 
that program Ct( tailing $40 million) wore specifically ear-- ' 
marked iii a Cabinet decision in 1971/for just such projects. 
/rh,.',V' ar-v calculated on a p^r capita basis^ and awarded through 
i3:avd Council Resolutions. .The Band Council specifies which 
proiuct. if any., is to receive its share of this fipecial fund 
*-ad '-.he amount awarded to that project is dwitermined by 
i?vjl\: ipj /iny the pet capita< aAlC:tmeht ($28r 21 ) by the number 
* ro'i v;:5terer; Indians within Vhat Band. • Th^ Coqualeetza 
:vV. vjvCt, '.vLi:h the support of fi>fty- two Band Council Resolutidr) 
^/uu- .-pp-^^-- 'd vo be 5:}ntitled tb approximately $370,000.00 in 
■!:'^lUJJ■:^l Education Program funds. At least , that was the 
V rC j.ecti': n before the Board members began their Ottawa. 
'k:'.tinq8'. ■• . . ' . ' ^ ' ■\, i 
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.In. choGo meetirigs, \wi.ch B,I.A, and C.A.D;C.r it 
qui<:kly became apparunc .tha'l;4 there had oncc; again been 
scrne .backroom decisions at thfe Federal levtil with nei-cher 
coAnmunicaticn nor consultation ' at the local level/ D.I, A,/ 
despite' the Society * s compliance v/ith the- conditicns outlined 
in the Minister's letter^' was having second thoughts' about 
the feasibility of their acquisition .of the property, and was 
aaking for more studies. The delay that this would \entail . 
'cciild have proved dangerous -to the Society^ as, unknown to 
them, a deadline of November 1 had been set for negotiations 
between eD.I.A. ^nd C.A.'D.C^.* The finals and perhaps the ^ 
hardest blow of all was the news that the price tag en 
. Ccqualectza had ^inflated from a tcken $1.00 to a very 
/ substantial $400, Odo. 00. While the Board members were* able 
"to sblvage the project in their talks during the remainder 
of their Qttawa trip^ it was apparent, at the end of this 
^second phase of negotiations that the Coqualeetza Centre 
'^oula not bo , opening soon. Nevertheless, they began to work 
agaiiji; to satisfy the new criteria presented cl€^>the October ; 
meetings^. ancJ to explore ways of raising the money now 
necessary for the lease and eventual purchase of Coqualeetza, 
By Fc:bruary of 1974, the Board was once again rfeady to tackle 
Ottavra. 



; During the first two^weeks of February, two separate 
i^ora^^s bf meetings were held in ?Ottawa between Board members 
and the' Departments of Indian Affairs, and Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation; it was through those meetings tliat a 
vef-bgl agreement wAs finally reached among the parties 
•involved, D.I. A., on iDehalf of the Coqualeetza Cultural 
jraining. Centre p was prepared to lease with option to buy 
.aftof four years ^ the lcii')^s and buildings of the^ Coqualeetza 
complex. The Society, in t^urn^ be responsible for 'the 
rent and eventual, purchase jpr ice, a total of • ^/400, 000. 00. 
In their report , to the *Board on those. Ottawa i^iGetings* the 
delegates were able to write: . / 

•'The trip was worthwhile^ and aitl/ough we did not 
, / get the price we wanted, we at least affected 

action on the tran$fer we ultimately want on terms 
which are manageable." 



verification of the verbal agreement came swiftly, in the form 
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of a telegram from Assistant DepiiLy Minist-er, P.B. Lesaux 
of the Department ^uf Indian AfiCcixrs. 
' • ' . ■ ^ ■ 

"This is to advise I am inscructing my Officers 
to proceed with Treasury Board submisjoicn for 
^ . ■ . . authority to entwr xn to lease agreement with 

.r'* C.A.D.C. for Ccqualeetza ... If we get authority 

for the lease we will sub-lease the complex, to 
your society.*' / 

- • Confirmation that th,ose negotiations with the Treasury 

; .Board had begun was^ent on March 20/ 1974, in a letter from 
' H. Gideon, Executive Secr^etary, ^Cultural Education Program, 
/ Department of Indian Affairs ^ 

* - ' . •> 

^ ■■ - 

\ "This is to confirm that the Department is now 
negotiating with Treasury^ Board and Crown Assets* 
Disposal Corporation, an arrangement v;hereby the 
facilities at Sardis, B.G* can be leased to your 
society. It is hoped that negotiations wi],l 
reach a satisfactory conclusion in the v^ry ^^^^^ 
future^. *' 



Board met and made their decision regarding the submission^ 
of tihe Department is^ Indian iff aiy^ The Society was not 
infcjrmed of that meeting however, nor had they been advioed 
as, to the progress of negotiations prior to June 13. Many 
attempts were mide in the following 'weeks to obtain, scm^ 
V definite information as\ to the Treasury Board dbcision, but 
to no avail. ItWs^ nct\ until July, 9, nearly a month. after 
the decision had been mad^, ^.nd, most significantly, the day 
after the Federal Weetiori, jrhat the Society received thiJ 
following telegram from Assistant Deputy Minister, P.B. . Lejsaux: 

"Am pleased to inform you that Treasury Board 
submission re Coqualeetz^i was reviewed by Treasury 
Board on June 13, 1974. iThe Beard authorj.zed the 
transfer of the coqualeetza complex from the, Crovm 
Assets Disposal Corporation to thlfe ^bepartment of 
• . Public Works. Latxer Department was also author- 



ized to lease a building 



pr buildings to the 



Coqualeetza Education Training Centre Society to 
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operate a cultural educacion prcgram. The""- 
termo and cenditioas of r.he le^se between the 
Society and public Works to be negoifiatod in 
. . consultation with this Dopartmont." 

■ ' ■ ' 

^ ' That telegram, which arrived over two monthG ago, 

was the only piece of information that the Society has 
received regarding the Treasury Board's decision. Despite 
queries -to the former Minister of Indian Affairs and to the 
newly appoin'ted Minister of Indian Affairs, despite phone 
calls to Ottawa and the initiation of discussions with the 
Department of Public WorkSp there was ho explanation of 
' what the transfer to Public V/crks meant in terms of the Soc- 
iety; no clarification of the words "a building or buildings 
in short nearly four months after the Treasury Board's ■ 
decision was mad.e, the Board is^still in the dark as to its 
meaning. • 

This has created an intolerable situation, not only 
for the Cultural Training Centre, bu^ for the many other 
groups and agencies who have applied for space or programs in 
the Coqualeetza complex. The Centre has classes and programs . 
scheduled to\ begin in the complex this month? the peopl^^ who 

Still waiting for a decision on Coqualeetza ' s future. Eraser / 
Valley College has plans to rent space in the complex for , 
classrooms by the twentieth of Septv^mbor, as well as several 
joint programs scheduled with the Society; they^ too, are 
dismayed by the absence of any decision oii Coqualeetza. 
Adding to the confusion is the report that the Department of 
National Defense has applied to Public Works for use of 
Cciqualeetza. " That Department has 'leased space at Coqualeetza 
fcr the past three summers, and has discussed with the Society 
the possibility of future rental from them. At no time during 
these discussions did D.N.D. express any objections to its 
present arrangements or any desire to obtain the complex for 
themselves. Ye^ a September 19th story. in the Chilliwack 
Progress quotb^. Colonel Neil Robertson as saying "I realize ^ 
other agencies a're^ interested in it,^ut we are just looking 
at it for thCi bedding dojvn of over-f]jQV personnel, and there 
•may not necessarily be a conflict. " 

. ' ' In response both tc the Colonel's statement and to 
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t hw wKclvJ prublvi^m cf Ccquai^etzc * G future, th*^: i:k . ;:^i.i;xv..Ir 
f" thu Bv.aru cf Diri^'Ctora of tlji©. Coqualei't:?,^! cuXtur :! 
TiM.\ri?.n9 Centre was made v^ry clear ia c. st.atomw*nt rac\du 
yf.ptwini>;r 20 to scmo mombors cfv che Liber..!l cancw^s muc-ing. 
.^ncludxmj ih^tr Parlianujntary Secretary i^^f Lhw Mi.rii;}.tf;r of 
ladian Affairs, in Vanccuvor. ^'We havo the right U. Know 
:f/in fact, there is a conflict-. -Wc; have a right to 
c<.inpletG and iimiudiatci .clarification of the is^ue^; 
surrounding tho decision of the Treasury Board/ and wv 
have a right to- the .fulfilaient of the pledgt^^ made to vx^^. 
by thu Departments cf National Health and Welfare una 
-Indi^m Affairs. 

♦ " . For five years the Indian people have nogotiatv^-d ir/ 
' . A d . i^hith V7ith the Federai- ^over-nmt^^^^ We will 

. ' iiclAU. tu do so *'if there arc any channels c,f cciTmuinicat:uyn 
i^rt -pv.-n tc u^>. We earnestly believe that solutxcii-v' can iie 
i.^'^uad t,hrrugh open and frank negotiation^ but we have^bt^wxi 
f < ;.ri. t> r a l.-ng time, x^u wonder if the Government t f 
V la i'. aeqctiating in good faith wij.th ug, xf they «:^x-c^, 
c-ur?-' aan come to let that be known; if they arc net, wu 
.1 ;1\ v/ith no alternative but t-C make- our cwn. i;.c;lu\,ifwnr>. " 
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Appendix 11. 



CONSTITOTICN 

. OF ' 



LSETZA EBUC/^iTICM - TRAINING CENTRE ASSOCIATICtj! 



-I = 

i 



e name of the Society is CoduALEETZA .JBUCA'TION - TRa/nING CENTRE 



2. 




The object of the Sipciety is: 



K \ 



(a)y'To promote, acquire and ^operate]>a cultural education «jhd training 



centre in the. Fraser District; 



To promote and provide educational, recreational and cultiiral 
facilities and equipment Ajr ' the use and benefit of lihe Indian people 



primarily of the Fraser District; 



I 



(c) To establish educational ci3\iu:ses in Band management and planning, 

^ Indian cultural and vocationkl v^kills; i . 

(4^) To promote the social^ cultural knd economic ♦ deyeloplment of the Indian 



people of jBritiah Columbia a jid pa Hici 
the Fraser District; \ 
(e) To/strengthen communication betl^een communitios. i 
3- The operations of the Society are to be chiefly 

Coqualeetza, Sardis, British Columbia. 



dian people within ; 



carried on at 
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. by-la;vs • 

6oi\jf&^m-'ED\}Ck'n on " "cewtre association 

<5 




1. A ^ In all by-laws of the Society the singular shall include the. 
pleural and/the plural the singular; the word "person" shall iliclude corporations 
and.socieMe^ and the masculine sl^-allj include the feminine.^ Wherever reference 
is raa|ie t p any statute or section thereof "such^* reference sffiall be dfeemed to ^ 
extend to and apply to any amencteient jbo srira:~'3tatute -or section, ae the ca§e may 
ba,. ' ' . . '-^-^ -^fm^:''-'- 

■ ' K ^ ■ ' ■ ■ • ^' •■ '^-'^ ' .. 

2. The 1 members of the Society are to be limited to the members of ' 
the Bands within the Fraser District' who are of fifteen yea^s of age or over and 
the atudents of the Coqualeetza Education - Training Centre, so long as they are ' 
studetits of the Cdntre. ^ ' J>^ 

• i ' . ' 

3- H memoer snail oe 'Ueemed to be in good standing when ne has paid 

his current annual membeVship fee- 



4. ' 
meeting. 



'^he annual membep^hip fee^ shall be determined at the annual general 

/ "a- ' ■ • 



5* Any member ^^fc/o desires to withdraw from membeT]ship in the Society 

may notify the Board of Directors in writing to that effect \and on receipt by ' 

the lioard of Directors Qf such r>otice, th(i member shall cease 'tovbe a member. 

. / / - ' . 

"/ ' ! / / ■ ■ -^^'y' i'"'-' " 

X •The directors aball have tht» power, by a vote qf ?ttxr^<^' .^^ of 

thtfSe present, to ex|.'o] or s\^spend siny meiub^-^r whose conduct sl;iadr have been 

.determin^^d by the directors to be improper, unbecoming, or likely to endanger the 

interest or repudiation of the Society or v;ho -wilfully commits a breach of the 

Constituti&*i op^By-law53 oj^ the Society. Uo member shall be expelled or suspended 

without bei^g notifii^d of the charge or complaint against him or -without having 

kirst been given an opportunity .to oe heard by the directors at a m«^eting called 

for the purpose. , ^ 

Upon the 'failure of any member to pay annual membership fees, any 
subscription or indebtedness due to the association, the directors may cause the 
name of such member to be removed from the register of members, b\fb such member 
nia^ be,, readmitted to membership by the directors upon such evidence as they may 
consider satisfactory. - 

^. Any member who resigns, withdraws or is exj^elled from the Society 

ohall forthwith forfeit ail right, claim :uid interest arising from or associated, 
with membership in the Society, 

?. The annual general meeting r>hall be held durin^j the month of^May 

in each year at a place within the r'raser district, and on a day to be fixed ty 
the Board of Directors, and seven days notice of such meeting shall be mailed or 
h.anded- to the Chief of each Band within tKe Fraser District who shall then advice 
th- mimbriVH of the Panl and further such notice shall be. posted or) the bulletin 
board in the cafeteria of the Coqualeetza Education - Training Centre. 
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^0. .General and special meetings of the "Society shall be held at such 

^l:\v>s au:id piaces:.as may be*;detennined from time to time by the directors of the 
^■•■Society. ' ' '...v^- ' "^^M.^ ^ ' ' C,, 

" error .or omission in giving notice of any annual general meeting, 

^general '11101^ meeting or a^ny such adjourned 'meeting shall invalidate - 

such, meeting or nmfe vdid any proceeMngs taken thereltt eind any. member may-at any 
time waive notice of any such meeting/and may ratify7 approve and p'orrfirm' any or 
',all prQceedings taken or had thereat. ' . ' ' : ' . 

* ,> " ■ ' . . . - /.f ■ . • ' ■ ■ 

/12. ; .' Fort (40) members present in person ^liall constitute a quorum at 
any- general meeting^ of the Society/ anci in the event that a quorum is not present 
within thirty minutes after the* time called for the meeting, the meeting shall 
stand adjourned to a -time/ and .place'/d^tt,e^ quorum at . 

any such adjourned meeting' ~sh'air1)e thpse mej)3iWs who sK^^ be present' in jDerson 

^or by- proxy at such adjourned meeting; provided' th^t in no, case can any meeting 
be held unless there are two members present in person; " k - \ 

13> Each member of the Society shall at all ^meetings gT the Society 

be entitled to one vote. No member ,^hall' be ' entitled to vote at a meeting of . 
the Society unless .he has paid all dues or fees, if any, then payable by him. 

-> At all meetings ,pf the Society^- every question shall be decided ./^ % 
by a majority . of the votes of the member^;- Rrea'eiit in person unless btif^t^se^^.^.d 
reqidred by 'the By-^laws' iof the |^3ity or i>y law. Every question shall be decitr.'^^^''^l 
ed in the first -instar^^ show of .-:hande unless a poll be demanciedL^y any mem- 

, ber. Up(j>n a 'show of hands, evei^^ member having voting rji^ghts shall have ,-9ne 'vote " 
and unless a -poll be demanded, a declaration by the Chairman that a re^^lutipn^ " 
has been. e€3t*rled.or not carried and an entry to that effect in the minutes of the - 
Society ^,hall be suf ficient'^.vidence of the fact^ wi'thout proof of thi number or ' 
pVopo|t ion of" votes accorded in favour of or against such resolution. The demand : 
fer a .pmi ifi^ te . withdrawn, but if- a poll be demanded and not withdrawn the 

.question shalX;oe aecade^/ by a majority of votes given b^ the members present in . ' 
peraoB -ond 3uch poll shall '^be taken in such manner as the Chairman sh'all. direct 
and thejresult of such poll ^h^ll be deemed the decision of the Society in general" 
m3etl.njT i^^ the matter in question i . In case of an equality of votes at any . . 

■ general meeting',- whether- upon r a sHc^w- oJ_ha^?i^,^^^^^ Chatrman.-^hall be ' • . 

entitled to a casting vote* - ' . ■ *^ ^^^^''•^'^'^^ " -f^" '■■■^r^'- / ' 

' \. -No member shall be entitled to vote at-'^any fleeting unless all^ sub- / 
bcriptions presently payable by him in respect of his .membership in the Society -^ ' .. ■: 
have been* paid in full. . \ * *' 

l^r The affairs of the Society nhall be^ managed by a Board of ^ Directors, 

•each of whom at "the time 6f his election and throughout hi s^ term; of office shall 
be a: member- of th^ Society,- Bach director .^hall be elected tojipld office until 
the. first annwil meetinf^ after he shall have been elected or lintil his successor - ' 
#hail' have been duly elected and" qualified/ The^ whol? board shall be retired at 
each/annual meeting, but shall .be eligible for re-selection if otherwise qualified. 
Tile election may be hy a show of hands uniess a ballot be demanded by any member. 
The members of the Soqlety may, be resolution passed by at least two-thirds ^ of 
the votes cast at a special general meeting of which notice specifying; the inten- o 
t^P ?^^33 such resolution has been giWv, f^emoMe* any. director before the ex- 



-piratdion of his term of office, and may, by avmajority of the votes bast at. that, 
meeting, . elect any person in his stead for the remainder of his term* 

16.. The directors of the Society may administer the affairs of the 

Society in all things and make or cause to be made for the Society in its name,- 
any kind of contraqt which' the Society may lawfully enter into and, save as here- 
inafter provided,, generally, may exercise all 3u^ other powers, and all such 
other acts and things as t^he Society i6 by its Q'onstitution or otherwise author- 
ized to exercise and do. 

. . ?; ' Without in any way derogating from, the foregoing, the directors are 
expressly empowered, from time to. time, to purchase, lease or otherwise acquire, . 
alienate, sel^l, excfiange or otherwise dispose of shares, stocks, rights, warrants, 
options an'd/ot^ex^ securities, lands, builcJlngs and/ or other property, moveable or 
immoveable, re^l or personal, orxariy right or jjlnterest therein owned by the Society 
for such ccrisideratiqn and upon such temy and s conditions as they may deem advis- 
able". And without limiting tha generality of the foregoing^; the Board of Directors 
in investing "the Society's funds shall ript be .limited to investments in which 
trustees are, for the time being, authorised to investments by law. 

- - \ ■■ . ■ ' • : • - ■ .\ • . ^-t 

17. The Board af Directors shal-l be comprised or seven members the 

Society to be elected from among Band'raembers' presently iS'^rig within the Fraser ' 
District.' : ^ ■ • ' . ' '\' 

IB. ' • Vacancies on the Board of Directors however caused may. bfi. filled ;\ 

by the Boai^d of Directors from among the qualified members of the Soci^etyv " ^ - 

19 ♦ - ' Directors" meetings may be held at*" such times and at such places "as 

the .directors may from time 'to time deteriaine. A meeting of the directors may be 
convened by the president or any two directors at any time.' Notice of such meet-' 
ing shall be coiumunicated to each directoi:' not less than two days (exclusive of 
the day on which the notice is c^ommunicatod but iriclusiye. of the day for which 
notice is ^Ven) bafore the m^e^eting^ is to, take place.: provided that meetings of 
the director's may be held at anytime without formal notice if all the directors, 
are present or those absent have waived notice cr have signified their consent in 
writing to the meeting being held in their absence.- Notice of any^^jmeeting or .any-, 
irregularity in any meeting or notice thereof may be v/aived hy any director. ' / ' 

• ^ A majority of the directors shall form. a quorum for the transaction^ 
of business''. ' . 

Questions arising at ^ any me-ating of directors shall be decided by 
a majority of votes. In case of an equality of votes, the chairman^ in addition 
to his original -vote , shall have a second or casting vote. . ^ . 7. ^'" 

■ r ■* . ' ' ^'^ - ' . ' ^' -'i^ 

20. . Question? arising at any meeting of dii'ectors shall he decided by 

a majority of votes. In case of an equality of votes, the chairman, in addition 
to his original ^ vote, shall h^vea second or casting-vote. All votes at any 
such meeting' shall be taken by ballot if so demanded by any director present, but 
if no demand' be made, the vote shall be taken in the usual way by assent or. 
dissent. A declaration l^y the chaiimian that a resolution has been carried and. 
an entry to that effect in the minutes shall be prima Taeie evidence of the. fact 
without proof of the number or proportion of the votes, recordec^dn f aS^our of or'^ 
against such resolution. In the absence of the president his duties may be per- 
formed by the vice-president or such other director as the board may ^,.J^om time 
tp time appoint for the purpose. ' - ^.-^ 



21, \ . A resolution in writing' signed by all the directors personally- 
shall ^ valici and eff tactual as if it had b^en passed at a meeting of directors 
duly called and constituted. . 

22. : The remuneration to be, paid to the directorsr'officers and employees., 
of the Society shall be such amounts as the Board of Directors inay from time to 
time determine. " ■ 

23, \ Every directdr of the Society shall 'be^depmed to ha^^e assumed office 
on the eOTress understanding and agreement and condition that eVpfj director of 
the Society i^d ht^ hei^i^ $2id admiro-strators and estate^^d^ effects, 
respectively, shall from time to time and at ill times be indemnified and saved 
harmless out of ' the funds* of the oocie^ty from and against all costs, charges, 

'and ejtpenses whatsoever which such director sustains or incurs in or about any 
action, suit or proceedings which is brought, commenced or i^rosecuted against 
him for or in respect of any act, .deed, matter or thing whatsoever made, done 
or permitted by him or any other director or directors in or about the execution _ ■ 
of "the duties of his or their office, and also^from and against all other costs, 
chlirges-^ and expenses which_ he , sustains ^ incurs , in^^r about or in relation (yp 
the affairs thereof except such'c'dsts, 9narges or expenses as are occasioned by, 
his own" willful n0gl«^1rf^>r def^ ' /\ . 

24. The &^^ard of Direct'ors .may from time to tiixie appoint such officers* 
and agents and autb^riz^ the erapioyment of. such other persons as they deem nec- 
esiSaryi:.a carry out' tRe 1>bject3-of the Society and such officers, agents and - - • 
employees shall ha^vs such authority and shall perform sucii^duties as^ from time.":. 
t.o;time ma.y be preseribed by th^ Bo^d," - ' ^ 

"* -I. ' "1 * • ■■ » 

25** J There shall be a president, a vice-president, ./a secretaiy and a 

treasu^per '^r^l^ lieur^f a^isecretary. and treasurer^^ a^sejScetary-treasurer and 
•such ;^her ^officers :^3^t^hje Bo^ardt-^o^JDirectors'' may ermine from timis to time. 
One. persont^jiay hold miorc /than^"^$6a_offi the offices of president axid 

vice-president. The ^pfesid^nt and~vicB==pifB^dent shall be elected by the Board - 
of Directors from their number ^at* the fijrst meeting of the - Board, after 

the annual election of such Board of Directors, provided that ih default of such 
election the then incmbents, being members of the"" Board., sha3A hold^.office until 
their successors are elcted. The other 'officers of the society need not>^ 
,members of the Board and the en^-jloyment of all of ficers** shall be settled ^ff^om 
time to time- by the Board. ■ ^ •- ■. ■ ' v;S^^^\ • * . 

' ' ' • ■ - . ' . ■ • . • .A 

26, 'I'ha president shall, when present-, preside at all meeting? of the 
members of the Society and . of the hoard/o? Directors- The president shall al^o . ^ 
be ^charged with the general^ n^^inagement and supervision '•of the affairs and operations, 
of the Society. The president of the Society with the secxietary of oth^r officer 
appointed .by the- Board for the purpose shall sign all resolutions andymembership 
certifiaatSb, Duriiig the absence of j.natLlity of the president, his /duties and' 
powers may be exercised by.^hc? vice-president, ' and if thr^ vice-president, of sUch 
other director as thc^ Bbard may .from tim# to tijae appoint for the purpose,- exer- ■ 
cises any such-duty or. power, the absence or inability/- of the "^oii^^silient shalt be 
predlmied with- ref^r^nce thereto, - - ' ; , 

27. ^ The trtiasurer, or person performing the usual duties of a treasurer, 



shall keep E^ull and' accurate/accounts of ^Jl .receipts, . and dlabursements. -of the 
society in prbpe.r bpoks of yccourit. and' shall deposit- all moneys or oth<>r vaiuabie 
^?ffects in .tha^ name and to /the credit, of the Society in such bank or banks as 
Tnav from time to- time be d^signated/by the Board of Directors'. Hp shall disbm'so 
t\^i funds of th^ vSpciety i^der the' direct: on of the I^oard .of . Directors taking ^ 
"pr.^^r^r vouchers therefor Mid shall render to the. board of uirectors at the r^guJar 
mee"t.ings thereof or when^iver required pf Inm, an account of ■ ail his tranr^action-?^ 
as treasurer, and^bf th/ financial position of .the pbciety. He shall also •per- 
form such otner duties As may. from time, to time-bn determined by tno Board-/of 
■ -vivci^tors. 

Th^' sec^etai^y shall be exofficio" clerk of ^ the Board of Directors. 
He'sh.a.li attend .all ^etings of the Board of Directors and .record all facts and 
nanut€;j3 ■ of all proceedings in the books kcipt for that purpose. • He shall ^^ive 
all notices required to be given iko members and to directors. Ht^ shall be., the / 
custodian of the s^l of the Society and of all books, papers, /ecordi^^o^re- 
f'.pondence, .contracts ^and other documents belonging to the Society whic'ft hgj, s^iall 
deliver up only w^en authorized by a" resolution of the Board '=of Directors' to d-^) 
30 and to such person or persons as may b; named in the resolution, and he. shall 
nerform such oth/^r duties as may from tim^^ to time be determined by the Board of 
:'^ireotors. ' / . 'r, . ■ ^ ^ .-^ ■ ■ ' - , 

29, " The Board of Directors may r'rom time to' time^ appoint- a manager who 

^rnay, but need mot be a director of the' 'Sooiety, and may delegat|3 to him full ' 
au'thdri-.y to Aiana^e and'direct . the business and affairs of the Society (except 
^:u-aaVip|.tter3/arad du by law must be transacted or performed by^. the Board of- 

■M/reetoro or' bv the members in general meeting )_^,.j.nd ^a^mpl9y and di scharge ^ 
ai3;»ini;^.' and employees of the Society or may ^delegate ta^fxim.any less- power. Su.:in 
nianager sh/ll conform to all lawful orders given to h^^m by the Board of . Directors 
■ cf tfie ooolety and shall at all teas^abl*? times give' to. the directors ^or any 
; th^?m aal information they, may r-equS^e regarding thf? 'affairs"of the Soci»-Jty. .. 
V -i-^with^ut limitinfT the^*gener^Vi^y ^^^^^.^^^^ 

^'a iir- iiyovudej- * ' ■ ' .; . ~ . . - . .... 

Th^* mVmap'?m^^nt of the day to 'dav. affairs of the Centre; ' ' \ . 

Thp ro.:oirimendati-on of serdor st iff. appointjnent'S to th^ Hoard of Director 
The riroointment of junior 'staff ; 

The- coord.ination of all of the activities of the GentrA; 

Th^^'^r-.icorainendation to the- Board .of Directors resrectinr^ ihr.' Association^ 
profcyr-iiris, iud^i:^.*ts and policy matters ; 

The authorisation of expenditure's and finanoinp, arrangerlv?nts ont.: oinpasseti 
mthin the approved^annual budget in' accord.anc^' with poiicion .-ot by the 
■ ■ . J-'Oard; 

f/-) The responsibility for the preparation of the .amui.-n nuiig^it ; 
(h ) appointment arid di^iru^isal. o/> p^^rson^? - »mployMa-t,;/ the S^-^j^.^'t 7 ; 
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(i) The execution^. of .contracts not required to be under seal f or. and >on 
behalf of th& AsT^ociation; - 

(j.) The promotion of public relations with the Indian people; the -federal,, 
provincial and municipal governments; industry and the general public. 

30. All officers, employees and agents (with- ^the ^^xception of the \ 

manager), shall be 3.ubject to 'removal from office, or employmentv by the. Board of* 
Directors or the mariager. Unless otherwise, set out in a written 'employment ^' ■ . 

contract signed by the Society, the Society may remove the officer, employee or • . 
agent: " . • ■ 

(a) Without notice if such person is removed for cause; 

(b) With two (2) weeks' notice if the person is removed without cause. 

31* TftQ,%anager shall be subject to removal f rep ^office ;or en^loyment 

by thte; Board of * fiir Actors upon- such terras, and conditions as nuay be aet-out in the . 
employment contract entered into' by the Board of Directors on behalf o^.,the . 
Society 'and the manager. z*;^^ . ... 

32. Deeds, transfers, licenses, contracts and engagements on. behalf of 

the Society sh^ll be signed- by either the president or vice-president and by the . 
secretary, and the president shall affix the seal of the cJoceity to'"^|uch In^trfi-^/^^ 
ments as require the same. Contracts in the ordinary course of the Societty's ' 
operations may be entered into on behalf of the Society by. the president,* vice- 
president,, treasurer or by^ any person authorized by t^e' Board. 
> The president, vice-president, the directof§, secretary or treas\irer, . 

/ or any one of them, or ^any persbn or persons'^from time to time designated by the 

X ' Board of Directors may ^transfer any and all shares, bonds, or other securities 
from tinie to time standing in the name of the Society in its individ\4al or any 
other capacity ^r as trustee or otherwise and may accept in the name of and on 
behalf of the Society tranafers or shares, bonds or other securities from time to 
time transferred to the Society, ^^and may affix the' ccanmoa^seal to any such trans- 
fers or 'acceptances df transfers, and may make, execute and deliver under the 
common seal any-ajid fifcll in str laments in writing necessary or proper for such purposes/ 
including "tTle appointment of any attorney or attorneys to make or accept transfers 
of shares, bonds or other securities on the books df any company . or corporation. 
" . Notwithstanding any provisions to the contrary contained in the 

by-laws, of the Society, the; Board of Directors iriay at » any time by resolution 
direct the manner^in which,^:aind th^'^p^rson 'of persons by whom; and particular 
, instrument, contract or. oblrgations of the Society may or shall be executed. 

33* All cheques', bills of exchange, or other orders for the payment of 

money, noted or other evidences of . indebtedness issued in the name,/of the Society, 
shall be oigned by such officer or officers, agent or agents oC th^ Society and* 
" in such manner as shall from time to time be determined by resolution of the 
Board of Directors and ^ny one of such officers or 'agents may alone "endorse notes . 
■ ^ and drafts for collection'^ on acckount of the Society through its bankers, and ' 

fjndorse notes and cheques for d^osit with the Society's bankers for the credit of 
.the Society, or the same may be ""emdarsed. "f collection'* or *'for deposit" with 
th^-^ bankers of the Society by using the Society' s'^' rubber stamp, for the purrose. . 




Any ohe of\such officers or agents so appointed may arrange, settle, balance' 
and. certifj^^ all ' books and accounts between the Society and th^ Society* s bankers 
arid may recliive all paid cneques and vouchers and sign all thf3 bank ^s forms or 
.i^^atlement |f balances and i^elease or verification slips'. • 

34. • • ; • - The securities of the Society .shall be- deposited for safekeeping 
with one or more bankers, trust companies *or other fihancial institutions to be- 
3<^iected by the Board of .Directors. Any and all Securities so deposited may be 
withdrawn, from tini',^ to time, only upon the written order of tfie Society signed 
bv such officer or officers, agent or agents'', of the Society and in such manner 

shall, ftrom time to time, be determined by resolution of the Board of Directors 
and such authority may be general or confined to specific instances. The insti- 
tutions whidh may hc> so 'selected as custodians of the Board of Directors shall 
t>e fully protected in acting in accordance with the directior^s of the -Soardl of 
Oirpctors and shall in no eyefit be liable^ for the due' applicaition of the secu- 
rities so withdrawn from deposit or the proceeds thereof. . j . | 

33''^T-- The Board of Directors may, from time to time ^. borrow money in; 

any manner and without limit to amount on the credit of the S*dciety*and in, such 
amounts as they may think profjer and may cause to be signed' bills, notes, contracts 
and other evidence of^ indebte&iess for monies borrowed or to be borrowed, such 
nonies to" be borrowed from amy person, firm*, ' corporation or bank on„ such terras . ♦ 
^a i.;the lender may be willing to a.dvance the same, provided, however, that if jthe-.^ 
-'ocaety. is required to pledge any security in^ any form whatsoever, and withoijt ^' 
i uniting the generality of the foregoing,, specifically to execute mortgajf^es, j 
fiMbentures and pledge.s of the real and personal property ahd rights o£ the i 
Society, the -Board of Directors shall not niake such ple-^dges on behalf of the ' 
'ocioty without the sanc-tion of an extraordinary ^resolution! of the Society. . 



. . ." ■ The first auditor of the^Soci'^ty shall be aopd^int^d by the directors, 
a^nd-not less than one month before the date of the first ann\aal .general meeting, 
-An;; iiny^ auditor so appointed shall hold .office until the first annual general 
'f/3'j:tint^ unless- previously removed by resolution in which case the members shalx • 
■I't znti time "when the resoXution-is passed appoint ginother auditor. \^ 

The members^' shall at each amiual general meeting appoint an audit'^r 
or' auditors tp-hold office until the next annual general meeting. ' • 

o If an appointment of ■ auditors is' not made at an annual general • . 
m-^'iting, or the annual general meeting is not held, then the directors may appoint 
-an' auditor, of -the Society ;'fpr thi^ "current fis'cal year, and fix the. remuneration 
be' paid tb him by _the Society for his service's. . 
. ^ ■ The directors may fill any casxaal^ vacancy in the of£ice of auditor 
cut while any such vacancy continues, the surviving or continuing auditor- or 
'iU'litorn {-if any) may -act. c . . ; • 

.-. ^ The remuneration of the auditors of tne Society shall jfixed by 
r^n- i'ulion;, of the memhers, or, if th.c^- members so resolve, ^by the directors, ^ 
f^K>^Hpt *that-th^^ remun'^r-ati on oi* any auditors appointed before t^ne firpit annual 
.*-*r]'>ra].-*noeting, or to fLil any casual •vac^incy, may be fixtJd by tho. directors. 

V,.' ^ A director, manager, officer, or any emgioyee of thg Society and ■ 

an V person who is a partn^^r of or in the omplo^inentKof any of the aforesaid, shall 
riwt be banabl-3 of being appointed auditor of the Society; provid'^d that ihe-.^;;,-^ 

'n;i:"»ty may uy <ananimou3 vote of. all the members entitled to vpte for tho'^ -^'Mcti '011 
directors appoint an auditor, a director, manager, o-fficor or employe'.* of tn/^ 

>r;i'?tv or an v such rerson as afor^^-said. 



38. The auditors shall make a report to tjie members and directors on 

the aacounts examined by them and on every balance /sheet and statement of income 
^ and .expenditiu:es laid, before the Society at any annual meeting during their 

. • tenure of office, and the report shall state J 

</• ' , ■ 

i (a) Whether or not they have obtained all the information and exjDlanations 

they have required, and, 



\ 



(b)^ Whether, in their opinion, the balance sheet referred to in the. report' 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the ' r 
state of the Society* s affairis as at the date of the "balance she0t and 
the result of its operations for the year ended on that date according 
to the best of their information and the e^q^lanations given to them, 
and as shown by the books of the Society. I \ ■ ' 

Every auditor of the Society shall have a right of access it §11 
times to all records, documents, books, accounts and vouchers of the Society, and 
is entitled to require from the directors and officers of the Society s^^h in- 
formation and explanation as may be necessary for the performamce of the duties 
of auditor. ' ; . / . 

The auditors of the Society are entitled to attend any mbetihg of 
members of the Society at which any accounts that. have been examined ^r reborte^ / 
on by them are to be laid ^before the members for the pu)?pose of making any state- 
ment, or explanation they desire. with respect to the accotmts. 

The rights and duties of any auditor of the Society shall exlend 
back to the date up to which the last audit of the Societj|^*.s books, accounts and 
vouchers, was raai^e^ ^pr, where no audit has been made, to tKe date on which the 
Society was incorporated. ' ^ \ 

• .'• ■ • *- ' ' ■ . .. ■ V , A 

. 3*>. Tl^^ Board; of Directors may adopt a' seal whi^jtf'^shall be the Common 

seal of the Society. .-^ \ . 

40. The By-laws of the Society shall not be. altered or added to except 
- by an- extraordinary resolution of the Society. ^ ^. 

For all purposes of the Sbciety, "extraordinary resolution" shall 
mean a resolution passed' by a majority of such members entitled to vote as are 
.pli0SBn%^in pe]^kpn at' a genel-al, meeting specifying the intention 

to propose the i^soiution as an ^Extraordinary iN^soluti on has been duly gi ven j 
such majority being three-fourths. ; ' -^'^ 

41. '4 ' The directors stii^l see that all necessary books and records of the 
Society as required by the By-laws of the Society, or by any applicable^ statute ' 

law, are regularly and properly kept. 

■ . ^ • ■ ■ ' . ' . 

4?. The books of account shatll be kept at such place in, the. Province of 

Btritish- Columbia as the directors think fit, and shall at all times be open to 
inspection by the directors of the Society. * / " 

43. Unless otherwise ordered by the Board c*" Directors ,',ih^ fisca.i 

jear of the Society shall tenhirate on the 30th day. of Kay. in each year. ; 

44*" ' ^t'''£!ae 4irectors shall from time to time det^^rmine whether, aind to 
whar extent, arid at what tiraies and places and under what condtions or regulations. 
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.the accounts- and books of the Society,- .or any of them, shall be ppe^ toithe. 
inspection of members not 'being directors, and no member {not^;bear)|6:. a director) 
•shall haVe any right of inspecting any account or book^pr doc^erlt^of the Society 
except as conferred by law, or authorized by the directors or by resolution of 
th.^ members I Whether f)revi6us notice thereof has been given or not-, 

riay of 1, A.D, 19;73- 

ADDRESS: OCCUrAT!lOfJ : 



DATED, the " 




vVIT\''v3;i: (to all of the above signatures,) 
•• ■ HAMS: • 



• 






\ . ■ • . > 









ADDRt-riS : 

ftrruFA'^nrj: 
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PROGRAM PLANS 



\ 



Through extensive consultation, a wide range of 
program ideas has emerged which can be summarized under 
the following categories: 

1. Trailiirig programs ' > j ^ 

2. Social/Recreation programs 

3. Service programs 

^ach of these categoriei^ '^can be broken down, and 
some examples only are given as follows: 



1.. TrainincT programs . 

(a) Training for employment 
V ^ B.T.S.P. , , - 
. , ^- Employment Orientation" 

- Para-professional training 

- Homemakers 

- Day Care T^orkers ^ ^ V ^ 

- .Small Business Management 
-#,v^R '-^''-r^*€?rai'ning-on-the-3ob 



(b) Local Government 



- Band Management 

- Band Economic Development Committee Training 
Leadership Training 



(c) Human Development 

- Life Skills 

. - Human Relations 
Leadership 

- Family and Community Life 

- etc. ' 



(d) Cultural programs 
' - Language training 
- Research 



- Indian studies (a College level program?) 

, - R^fiording and preserving cultural heritage 

- Handicrafts 

- Carving . - 
the Arts 

- Stald'^Centre concept " . . 
Resource * Centre and Library relating to ' • 
Indian culture 

(e) Information Courses ; S 
- ' r- Land Claims • ' 

- Indian Act * 

-'D,I»A. and^othGr government services 
* . - Civil Rights ,/ 

r etG> . ; . ., \. - . ■ ^ * 

(f) Cross-cultural courses ' ' . 

- Courses of cultural exchange, social exchange 
etc., with noil-Indian groups including the 
local "white" "population, U. B.C.- ' s Internat- 
ional House, other minority groups, etc. 

(g) Alternative Education for. High School Drop-outs 

» •■■ , ■ , ■ 

(h) Training Courses sponsored by outside organiz- 

ations such as B.C.A.M. S.I. e Native Brotherhood, 
Courtworkers,^.C. Native Sports 'Federation, 
Indian Centres Association, Human 'Resources, 
D. I.A. , etc. ^ . 

Social/Recrdation Procrrams ' ; : " 

Programs for all age groups designed to strengthen 
family and community ties.- -Examples are: Sports 
tournaments, dancing events (pow-wows), card games, 
salmon barbecues , movies , plays, coffee houses, youth 
group ipaee things ^ a program ..for the elders, and so bn. 

Service%!Proqrams^ 

Thi9_. voulci include a comprehensive program in the -aren 
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of alcohol (research, education, prevention, rehab- 
ilitation), the development of cuxrriculiun materials 
for Coqualeetza, other cultural centres, high schools, 
public schools, etc. h day care centre. Economic. 
Development materials, a **H^lti-Resource Centre" as 
expressed by the B.C. Minister, of Education, and the 
use of our Resource Centre and facilities for grad- 
, uate university students,' etc? a Drop-In Centre. 

It has also been sxiggested th|^ Coqualetatza cuffer 
space for the elderly, fdr half-way hquse^ projects, 
for group homes for childreh in care, etc. 

The above comments are really a sketch of the scope 
of program activitie^s suggested for Coqpaaleetza. 

The programs would take a variety of formats, including 

- on -going day programs 

- night classes 

- workshops , 

- seminars 



